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Summum’ FT) AGOGIC discussion is often like beating carpets: 
if the subject really excites active consideration one 
° is likely in the resulting dust to lose sight of the 
original fabric and to experience only intellectual 


wowCwdEs strangulation. Especially stifling has been the 
: : agitation concerning English Literature in second- 
= = ary schools; to attempt to add anything more to it 
Fo TTL Toe 


seems hardly a labor in the public benefit and is 
probably tiring even in the suggestion, And yet success does not 
seem attained: there still remains an unsolved problem. Not 
many months ago a New York newspaper protested against 
English instruction in our schools and colleges as a waste of 
money; a representative of a great technical school expressed in 
a weekly paper his despair at the lack of real appreciation for 
poetry manifested in college entrance examinations; and a college 
president said that the yearly incoming crop of Freshmen, instead 
of improving, was less and less able to think and less and less in- 
clined to attempt to do so. Indeed, the college entrance examina- 
tion boards of many colleges seem to have given up the whole prob- 
lem.of literature: they frankly state that knowledge of the books 
examined upon is of less consequence than ability to write about 
them. The problem of English Literature in secondary schools 
seems therefore hardly as yet to have been completely solved. 

But what is that problem? Why this trouble about Literature 
more than any other subject? Why is not English Literature as 
amenable to consideration as Mathematics or History or Latin? 
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Plenty of people, of course, will reply that it is not, because of its 
very nature,—that anything really valuable concerning it cannot 
be taught, and that if it could there is no satisfactory test which 
could be applied to it. Plainly the only convincing answer to the 
former objection is to be found in facing the latter. | Without 
some more or less certain test of our work we are indeed open to 
all sorts of fads and foolishness; for all we know we may be as 
one who beateth the air and stirreth up nought but intellectual 
whirligigs. With a practical test on the contrary we can discover 
whether we have accomplished something or not, and be in a 
position to prove that that something has been indeed worth doing. 
What this test should be depends on what results have been at- 
tempted, and our problem thus resolves itself into the inquiry: 
What is really the purpose of the study of English Literature in 
secondary schools ? 

How familiar the answers are: discipline of the mind, refine- 
ment of the taste, development of the character—but these ends, 
separately or combined, are for practical guidance too vague and 
general; a sailor might as well try to steer by the Milky Way. To 
make Literature subservient to the ends of Composition and 
Rhetoric as our college entrance examinations now tend to do is 
more definite, but is practically to annihilate it and to turn Pega- 
sus into a treadmill ass. To make much of derivation and allu- 
sions and grammatical niceties and thus to secure a basis for 
examination is, we all know, equally treason to Apollo; rather 
than treat classic so, teachers would better limit their textbooks to 
the dictionary; they would do more good and less harm. Merely 
to exalt interest on the other hand, and appreciation, is quite as 
disastrous. If English is to be a regular study in the curriculum, 
it must demand powerful effort on the part of the student, and its 
classes must be something other than sentimental gurglings of 
delight or ingenious discussions as to the identity of the Third 
Murderer. Finally frankly to cast overboard theory and ideals, 
and simply to prepare students as thoroughly as possible for the 
college entrance examinations whether they be going to ‘college 
or not, has at least the virtue of simplicity and makes possible 
some real test of our success, even though it does leave discipline 
and culture and spiritual enlightenment quite to one side, and in 
the end seems hardly justified by the results. 
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So what are English teachers to do amid this diversity of diree- 
tion? A few of us blindly follow one path year after year 
steadfastly denying all advantages of the others; some of us chase 
this semester down this path and next down that to our own great 
perplexity ; while most of us only confuse our docile pupils and 
arrive nowhere by attempting to travel all ways at once., The 
college entrance examinations we prepare for them; the cor- 
relation of Literature and Rhetoric—oh yes, we correlate; gram- 
matical annotations and erudite allusions—behold our students’ 
notebooks, are they not written there in a fair script; while as for 
discipline, culture, spiritual enlightenment, we all conscientiously 
strive for them. But try as hard as we may we do not secure 
them. Just because of this effort of ours to do every thing, in- 
struction in English Literature in seeondary schools is more 
chaotic than that of any other subject in the curriculum and the 
results attained are often either worse than useless or else are ex- 
actly—no results at all. No wonder colleges and parents say that 
the study of literature is useless; no wonder that we sometimes 
feel like agreeing with them. But we do not agree with them. We 
know that our subject is valuable, we know that it is necessary, 
and we pluck up heart, fall back on the argument “only the future 
can show”, and go hopefully on. 

The future however is susceptible neither to examinations nor 
grade and it does not allow the sower, until his life as a sower is 
past, to know whether his seed itself was really alive or not. Sup- 
pose the future shows no crop? What English instruction needs is 
some definite ideal, clear, attainable, comprehensive. It must 
appeal to everybody as free from faddishness, as immediately 
valuable, and as a real necessity in the life of every young man 
and woman. It must be such that we can gauge the progress of 
our students toward it; it must in other words, considering the 
present condition of education, be amenable to examination. 

Such an ideal can I think be formulated and achieved but it 
sounds so simple in the bald statement that it will seem the merest 
commonplace. So to train our students that they can unassisted 
read with intelligent appreciation moderately difficult English 
prose and verse,—is not that our primary business as secondary 
school teachers? Merely to plow our way through certain books 
certainly is no adequate end; to survey even superficially the 
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whole field of English literature, that with the time at our dis- 
posal and students equipped like ours is equally unsatisfactory. 
But to build up the ability to read with understanding, is it not 
both practical in the attainment and adequate to call out our best 
efforts ¢ 

Perhaps all teachers have this ideal already in mind, perhaps 
that is the purpose of the present college entrance requirements ; 
if so it is a fortunate thing but it is then most woefully carried 
out. Do most of our students leave us sufficiently equipped to 
read with pleasure Carlyle or Ruskin or Stevenson? Do they even 
desire to read them? They should be so equipped if they are to 
go out at once into business life,—if this is all the literary educa- 
tion they are to receive. Are they ready perhaps for college 
work? The answer from the colleges is unanimously depressing. 
Test the usual high school graduate and see for yourself. 
Give him a simple paragraph of prose for example, free from 
allusions and unfamiliar words. Let it have some dominant 
idea and two or three others subordinated to it, use one introduced 
by a transition sentence summarizing the preceeding paragraph. 
Almost invariably the unpracticed reader will select the transi- 
tion sentence as the important one, and if the dominant idea is not 
precisely stated in so many words and at the. beginning of the par- 
agraph, will flounder around desperately in a vain attempt to 
discover it. If he is tried with an article of some length, the 
difficulty—and the failure—become greater. The general move- 
ment of the thought will be lost, the subordinate ideas will be 
emphasized, and the important ones neglected, sometimes the whole 
thought will be completely misunderstood—and all when the 
words and sentences are perfectly intelligible. This means simply 
a lack of drill, a lack of experience, and of drill and experience 
which can be given only in the secondary schools where habits of 
study are being formed and each student receives individual at- 
tention. 

When as is usually the case in any literary paragraph there are 
added literary, biblical, historical, or mythological allusions the 
condition of the reader becomes utterly hopeless. The eastern 
college entrance requirements as at present outlined make no pro- 
vision for any training in such subjects except as incidental and 
fragmentary annotation, and our students are usually more igno- 
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rant than wise in this whole language of allusion. Hardly a season 
passes without some lamentation from college instructors upon 
this subject, and yet there seems no sign of improvement. Indeed 
it is mainly owing to this ignorance, I think, that our fathers and 
mothers, familiar above all with their Bibles and brought up on 
the old “readers”, are thought to be, and perhaps are, superior to 
our students trained in the new “classics”. Perhaps our classics 
themselves might be enjoyed rather than studied had our students 
this knowledge of the language of allusion, and Milton might 
possibly be read really as poetry, rather than as a convenient re- 
view of Greek mythology. 

So far I have spoken of matters equally concerning prose and 
verse, but verse has added difficulties. One needs for its enjoy- 
ment, even for its comprehension, a knowledge and experience of 
meter, of the poetic devices, of the kinds of poetry. Give a high 
school boy a lyric by Burns, “Bonnie Doon” for example and see 
what he makes of it. Almost invariably he will say it expresses 
the feeling of Burns himself. Unless he has been taught he will 
not in all probability, appreciate the possibility of any dramatic 
quality, if I may term it such, in the poem. He will have no idea 
of how to attack it or of what to notice as he reads it; he will gain 
only a hazy notion and usually a wrong one at that. 

Thus the problem is a difficult one but its solution is beyond 
measure valuable. To be able to read with understanding is the 
foundation of education and of progress. It is equally necessary 
to the boy going into business and to him who is going to college. 
It is in this day of newspapers indispensable to the exercise of 
right citizenship. Yet there are hardly any studies in the high 
school course except English and History (and history only too 
many students succeed in escaping) which really can give this 
training. It differs from that of mathematics, the foreign lan- 
guages, or the sciences. It is however the very basis of English. 
And how it brings to a focus all the other purposes in teaching 
literature. There can be no greater or more valuable mental dis- 
cipline than to follow with care the development of a great thought, 
and certainly any moral development or aesthetic culture to be 
obtained from literature which is not based on first getting its real 
thought can be neither true nor lasting. Equally well does this 
purpose correlate Literature with Composition ; in following care- 
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fully another’s thought one learns to express one’s own. Only one 


purpose this ability to read does not embrace—a high grade in the 
college entrance examinations. 

The way to secure that is known to all secondary teachers. One 
has only to pick out certain salient points from the books to be 
studied, wrap up this information into infantile pellets by cour- 
tesy called “lectures”, cram these down by frequent reviews and 
tests, and trust to the application of the examinations for the re- 
storation of this wisdom to the light of day. A successful prepar- 
atory teacher has boasted to me that by this method he successfully 
prepared a boy for one of the strictest of eastern colleges who was 
not able unassisted to get the sense from three consecutive lines of 
prose. Of course the boy failed miserably in his Freshman year, 
but that was of no consequence. One can understand the complaint 
of the college president already referred to. Freshmen so pre- 
pared naturally lack both the power and the desire to think. They 
never have enjoyed the privilege. Yet the examinations continue 
and obviously must, since some sort of tests we must have even 
though they were to be abandoned in entrance requirements. 

Here again the practical nature of our ideal shows itself. Has 
our work succeeded, have our students learned to read? What 
more easy than to try them. Give them a passage they have never 
seen; ask them to outline or summarize it, and explain it. No 
kind of cramming process they have had will avail them, this is a 
test of ability and not of memory; it can be made as hard or as 
easy as you choose; it need not be long nor burdensome. If they 
prove their ability to read, are they not ready for college work in 
English Literature where extensive reading is the main necessity: 
if they cannot read with intelligence what hope is there that they 
ean take any college course with success or that they are really 
prepared for ordinary life itself? 

Thus a simple fair test of our work is at hand if we care to 
adopt it. The ideal examination in English Literature—I am 
quite disregarding Composition of course—would consist of a short 
poem and perhaps a page or more of moderately difficult modern 
prose, both of which presumably the student had never seen before. 
These he would be expected to discuss. He would tell what the 
poem meant to him and how it secured its effect,—commenting 
perhaps on its forceful figures, its skillfully chosen epithets, its 
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best lines; he might indeed discuss superficially its metrical char- 
acteristics, He would similarly indicate by outline or summary 
or both the thought of the passage of prose, show the relation and 
the relative importance of its parts, and conceivably, point out 
the qualities of its style. In both prose and poem he would ex- 
plain the obscurities and allusions, though unless care were exer- 
cised this might result in unfair and excessive demands. The real 
essential should never be lost sight of—-the ability to grasp at sight 
the thought from the printed page. 

If this were to become the test of secondary school English what 
difference would it make in present conditions? In the first place 
the whole problem of the list of required classics would disappear. 
With a test of ability and not memory to prepare for, no binding 
list of books would be necessary. Adequately to prepare his stu- 
dents, a teacher could not slight the subject nor disregard books 
of varying kind and difficulty. A list of recommended books 
might well be issued but no great trouble would result if it were 
not followed. And this is as it should be. Merely because a boy 
has not read ‘“‘Comus” is no reason that he should not enter college; 
what does matter is a total ignorance of mythology and an inabil- 
ity to understand verse of the same difficulty as that of “Comus”. 
A teacher could each year adapt his course to his students; the 
vital conditions of spontaneity and variety would be secured 
without any confusion. The examinations themselves would be 
easier to give. All the examiners would have to do would be to 
select fair passages of modern English and then to consider the 
actual ability manifested. There would be no fear of cramming 
nor of anything but the baldest kind of copying; a fair examina- 
tion easy to give and easy to grade, would at once result. 

Similarly this sort of test would bring to the secondary school 
teacher many welcome changes. In the first place the more prom- 
inently this test were kept in the mind of teacher and pupil alike 
the better. Unlike a test of memory a trial of power vivifies and 
stimulates. The thought of the coming examination would be an 
inspiring and not a deadening one. One could without fear of 
evil results hold it ever before his pupils. Then too a teacher in- 
stead of feeling cramped and narrowed in his work, would be 
forced into making the course as wide and varied as possible. On 
the prose side for example it would have to include narration, ex- 
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position, argument—novels, short stories, essays, and speeches,— 
for in each the practised reader looks for different values and 
reads in a different way. Not only would the course necessarily 
be varied ; it could not be slighted. Ability cannot be secured by 
any short quick process of cramming; it is a matter of growth. 
The newcomer into the high school would have to begin at once his 
course of training on some prose in which the thought were simple, 
and its development clear; the graduate must be able to read 
Burke or Ruskin or De Quincey by himself, and understand what 
he is reading. As with prose so with poetry: a series of readings 
of the various forms,— lyrics, ballads, epics, dramas,—would 
necessarily be arranged so that the work would be increasingly dif- 
ficult. Of course the books selected should be such that they would 
be, though perhaps only after hard study, of really vital interest 
to their youthful readers, and a stimulation to further reading in 
the same form or author. The texts must be selected, not because 
they please men and women nor because they are merely of his- 
torical importance, but because they are important and appeal to 
boys and girls as well. They need not, they should not, be easy; 
they might well be selected so as to form a survey of English lit- 
erature in the last three or four centuries; but however this may 
be, they must be so chosen as to afford increasingly difficult prac- 
tise in reading, and acquaintance with the different forms of 
literature—these are the two principles which in no case must be 
forgotten. 

Somewhere in such a course there would also be introduced a 
study of the sources of the common allusions. All of these, to be 
sure, hardly fall under the province of English. History for 
example, so inadequately represented in the requirements of the 
colleges, is a necessity, and not so much the tracing of constitu- 
tional development as the stories of great men and stirring deeds. 
So with the Bible: even if it is neglected in the school as a whole, 
English teachers cannot afford to neglect it nor allow their students 
to do so; comprehension of our literature, as we know too sadly 
from its absence, depends in extraordinary degree upon this. Sim- 
ilarly with the Greek and Roman mythology, and to a lesser degree 
with the Northern tales—they must be known in a systematic way 
if we wish our students to read with ease and pleasure. Thus we 
must somewhere introduce these subjects into our course of study, 
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if possible not in bare manuals but rather by the study of selec- 
tions with some artistic value of their own—gleanings from the 
Bible, translations of the classics, modern retellings of ancient 
fables. By a little careful planning this study of allusions could 
be done—and in a systematic way quite different from our present 
“hit (and often) miss”—at the same time as the study of the 
forms of literature, and not after all unduly crowd our course. 
But, one may ask, what is to prevent this method’s being em- 
ployed with the present college entrance requirements? There 
are several difficulties. First of all this matter of allusions is now 
entirely neglected except as it occurs in the way of annotation. 
Then the fact that the present examination is, so far as it tests lit- 
erature at all, a test of memory and not of ability, requires an 
entirely different preparation. One must by repetition and re- 
view fix in his pupils’ minds at least some facts concerning the 
books; he must sometimes in spite of his better judgment, con- 
sider all of the books required; he must, no matter how conscien- 
tious or how much opposed to it, cram a great deal. All this 
interferes with the orderly development which he would otherwise 
strive for. Moreover the books now prescribed do not allow a 
proper arrangement of the course. In each of the greater forms 
of literature there should be several texts of increasing difficulty— 
a series of dramas, of stories, both in verse and prose, of lyrics, of 
essays and orations. Even the new requirements, though superior 
to the old, are not all that could be desired in this respect. But 
most unfortunate of all I think is the division of books into those 
for readings and those for careful study. A book should be 
studied until it is in its important parts understood and no longer. 
To make of it an exercise in grammar or allusions or even in 
vocabulary is to maltreat and abuse it. Similarly to invite unsat- 
isfactory and hurried consideration of books which really require 
careful study is equally wrong. It is, so far as I have observed, 
quite impossible for a boy to “read” Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero 
Worship” or Bacon’s “Essays”. The books laid down for careful 
study do indeed deserve careful study but no more than do others; 
yet neither they nor any other books deserve nor can endure the 
prolonged and exhaustive consideration they now so often receive. 
Indeed if there is to be any “careful” as distinguished from “rapid” 
reading, it should come early rather than late in the course, so that 
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we may be certain our students are reading properly and forming 
the proper habits. Then, with the right habits established, we 
could with some chance of success turn our students into wider and 
more extensive lines of reading, and feel sure of some degree of 
success. Finally, under the present conditions, just when we may 
hope really to have excited some real interest in literature, we 
are forced to destroy what we have with so much pains created, 
by insisting upon a careful review of all that has been done in the 
preparatory course, and our students leave us after a deadly cram 
of “Ivanhoe” and “Silas Marner” and all the rest, hating all 
classics and literature as a whole. 

Of course heaven is not to be reached by a single bound nor is 
any kind of examination which can ever be devised going to make 
the subject upon which it is set a perpetual joy, nor even insure 
that all who pass with honors are really deserving of the credit 
they receive. But is not my fundamentzg] thesis the right one? Is 
it not our primary business to teach our students to read, cannot 
we lay down some suitable course of study which will secure this 
end, and since in our present educational system examinations 
seem a necessity, cannot an examination in English be devised 
which while discouraging cramming and merely mechanical pro- 
cesses, will indeed sift out the incapable student and insure a real 
ability in those who pass it? As English teachers we must prove 
more completely than we have, the right of our subject to be the 
very keystone in secondary education. Can we not do so by really 
training our students to read ? 





The Correlation of Bible Studies in the 
Sunday School 


By Freprerica Brearp, Oak Park, Itt. 


sumo’ TYE correlation of studies, so significant in the best 
= schools of general education, needs to penetrate the 
T schools for religious instruction and training. The 
value of relating geography and history, of letting 
@ arithmetic problems come naturally in connection 
: with manual work, and of making a lesson in read- 
= ing a true insight into some standard literature, 
has been demonstrated in the last ten if not twenty 
years. To-day, in the study of geography, the children may, in 
imagination, visit New York; it is net only a place on the map, 
but after a realistic journey to the city, they note the objects of 
interest in it, they observe, for instance, the Brooklyn bridge and 
its wonderful construction, and they may learn something of some 
great men who have lived in New York, or who have helped to 
make it what it is. When they turn to manual work, and con- 
struct a box, a picture frame, or a table, measurement and caleu- 
lation are absolutely necessary, and instead of the teacher’s giving 
directions, the pupils work out their own little problems. In place 
of the mechanical reading of unrelated and uninteresting sentences, 
stories from classic literature form the center of the reading lesson, 
and in the interest of the story the process of “learning how to 
read” is accomplished, while in the child’s consciousness it takes 
a secondary place. 
The good of this method of correlation in the teaching of the 
3ible is to be appreciated, and the cumulative value to be derived 
from it is a fair question. Let us see, first, by way of definite 
illustration how it may be developed in Sunday School instruction, 
and then consider the good results therefrom. 
No working principle or general method can be used in the 
same way in all places. There needs to be a particular adaptation. 
What would naturally be related to the teaching of Old Testa- 
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ment stories? Many of the songs of the Hebrews—The Psalms,— 
may be used. The song of victory sung after the crossing of the 
Red Sea may be set to music, and sung by the boys and girls who 
have heard the story ; the vigor of the eight or ten-year-old boy will 
be well suited by “The horse and his rider has he thrown into the 
sea”. With the story of David, the Shepherd King, Psalms 23, 
36, and 51 may find a place very naturally in different parts of 
the story. They would come to the child first, as the expression 
of David’s feelings, and then, for a reflex influence on his life, 
they might well be memorized and made his own expression. 

Besides the poetic story of the creation given in Genesis, parts 
of Psalm 147 and others might be learned. When the children 
are old enough to hear the story of Deborah, her song of victory— 
one of the finest pieces of literature in the Old Testament, and one 
of the oldest of known songs,—would be appreciated. After the 
stories of the Israelites have been told for two years or more, and 
the story of the Exile and the Return have formed a climax, the 
fine summary given in Ezra may be committed to memory, and 
serve as an excellent review. 

At the time when biography is the chief interest, the Biblical 
characters should be studied as we study other lives. As we look 
at one individual life, everything written in the Bible about that 
person should contribute to the picture. Interpretations of his 
character and actions as given in other writings should be brought 
in as far as suitable. The customs of the times in which he lived, 
the character of the place, and of the people where and with whom 
he dwelt, should often be correlated with what he did, and said, 
and wrote. 

Much has been said about a knowledge of oriental customs 
throwing light on the life of Jesus, but this still needs a more 
thorough application in our teaching of his sayings and his deeds. 
In the same way an understanding of Egyptian ways and customs 
makes clear many details in the lives of the patriarchs. If a 
teacher is himself familiar with these, he can correlate them with 
the Biblical accounts, and can assign certain investigations to be 
made by the twelve-year-old student of these old-time heroes. For 
instance, it is worth knowing what was customary when any 
strangers visited Egypt at the time that Abraham went there, and 
what was the fashion at Egyptian meals when Joseph entertained 
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his brothers at dinner. Again why did Joseph propose that Goshen 
should be the home of his father and brethren, and why was there 
so much noise at Jacob’s funeral ? 

The religious customs of the early peoples show why the Israel- 
ites did many things recorded in the Bible that to us seem very 
strange. From what was done then, and later, we can see a cor- 
relation, and at the same time a gradual evolution to something 
better and higher. One of the most interesting examples of this 
is the belief in “sacred places”—certain trees and high places 
being—as they believed—the abodes of the gods. So Mount Sinai 
was naturally “the mount of God” to Moses, The setting up of 
stones in recognition of some religious experience was observed by 
the earliest peoples of whom we know, and Jacob’s “Beth-el” was 
the fulfilment of a usual custom, with a higher significance at- 
tached to it. Out of this setting up of cairns grew the custom of 
memorial stones and of the dedication of buildings. 

In studying the history of the Israelites the prophets should be 
introduced as living characters, and some reference made to their 
particular messages. Isaiah, Hosea, Amos, Jeremiah,—each has 
his own place. When the prophecies are studied more fully, a 
familiarity with the men who wrote these messages will give a 
realism to their words and what they mean. 

When the life of John, or Paul, or any other of the apostles is 
studied, some extracts from their writings might well be given, 
not as separate lessons, but as letters which these men wrote to 
their friends. Small parts of these letters, most suited to boy and 
girl life, might be memorized. 

It has not been our purpose in this writing to consider at what 
age, or period of development in a child’s life, any of these asso- 
ciated subjects should be taken up, but simply to illustrate how 
the method of correlation may be used in Bible study. But, of 
course, correlation with a child’s own experience must stand first. 
With young children there will be fewer natural correlations than 
with the older pupils. For example, a simple direct story is 
sufficient for a little child, without the oriental background, ex- 
planatory and interesting to his elder brother. But whatever is 
given, the several things should be related and unified for the 
greatest good. If the song he sings is connected with the story he 
hears, both will be more effective. If what he memorizes belongs 
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to the story so much the better. Why should we give him the 
Twenty-third Psalm to commit to memory (which in itself is an 
adult experience) before it grows out of the story of David, and 
even then, the first verse may be the only one fitted or related to 
his tiny experience. Have we stopped to consider how much he 
must appreciate to get any good from that single sentence? He 
must know sheep; must know that the shepherd is the one who 
takes cure of them. He must know als») that he himself needs to 
be taken.care of; that God will take eare of him as the shepherd 
cares for the sheep, and that “I shall not want,” means I shall not 
be without that which is good for me. 

When the idea prevails of correlating and unifying all that is 
taught in the Sunday School, the so-called “supplemental lesson’’ 
will be supplanted by something that is far better. There will be 
a time when some of the grand old hymns and fine poems will be 
associated with the stories of which they tell. The pupil in his 
teens, studying Jacob’s dream, may be shown the origin of “Nearer 
my God to Thee ;” after the stories of the Israelitish wanderings, 
“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah’, will be well related. “Sound 
the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea,” and “The Asyrian came 
down like a wolf on the fold,” will be enjoyed after the stories 
of which they speak have been heard. 

Seeing the possibilities of correlation, the question rightly fol- 
lows: What are its resultant values? Five at once present them- 
selves to the mind. 

1. Interest in relationships versus isolated facts. It is gener- 
ally conceded that interest in any subject of study is necessary 
for it to be life-giving. Interest is increased when there is a con- 
nection and a natural growth of one thing out of another. To 
prove this it must be tested in actual work with pupils. 

2. Association aids memory. We need only note how best we 
remember things ourselves, to be sure that this is a psychological 
truth. 

3. Association of poetry with a prose story or with history 
often appeals to the feelings and awakens a response to the spirit- 
ual truth presented. 

How often this is true as we ourselves hear a sermon: a few 
lines of verse expressing the thought form a climax and deepen the 
impression. 
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‘4. Greater clearness is gained in the understanding of Biblical 
story, biography and history. 

Many of the sayings of Jesus are found to have been spoken in 
the terms, and with reference to the social customs, of the day and 
country. Many of the Old Testament accounts and incidents are 
seen to be reasonable in such a light. Greater faith is thus estab- 
lished. As one young woman exclaimed the other day “With such 
an interpretation of the Old Testament stories, I can believe them: 
they are real to me now.” 

5. With this method of correlation there comes an understand- 
ing of the development and relationship of the different parts of 
the Bible. These are unified, and the whole is more thoroughly 
appreciated. 











What Constitutes Preparation for College: 
A Layman’s View 


Freperio Tuomas Bowers, Master 1n Biake Scuoot, 
New York Ciry. 


mommy N his article on “What Constitutes Preparation for 

College”, Dean Meiklejohn—knowingly or not— 

| fails to appreciate the real importance of the New 

York teachers’ demand that preparation for active 

te life should be accepted as preparation for college. 

Few of the pupils who enter high school ever see 

i college. Yet their whole time is spent in work 

‘® which is generally admitted to be but poor prepara- 

tion for life. In these months of wasted endeavor is a tragedy 

which needs wider recognition, and deserves more thoughtful and 
searching consideration, than the Dean gives it. 

Granted unreservedly that “the determination of those subjects 
which will give proper preparation for college depends upon the 
answer to another question, ‘What are we trying to do in the col- 
lege’”’.* Granted also, for the moment, that “it is the creed of the 
college that some men must learn all that they can about the busi- 
ness of living, that human life must be known in its development, 
in its circumstances, in its motives, in its needs, its present prob- 
lems, its future dangers and possibilities, its enjoyments, its dis- 
appointments, and its achievements. And in so far as this insight 
can be given by intellectual training and teaching, it is the task of 
the college to give it”.+ 

How can any Dean, if he knows his college, believe that a fair 
proportion of his students begins even to approximate this ideal ? 
In the modern improved course now offered in practically all large 
Eastern colleges (an example is the Ph. D. course at Brown), 
what does the ordinary student really acquire? It is notorious, 
first, that he gets into college with a fifty to sixty per cent. knowl- 


*May number of “ Education ;” p. 579. 
tIbid.: p. 580. 
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edge of his subjects (if not with a lower grade—called a “condi- 
tion” in one or more) ; second, that he passes his college courses 
with the same average percentage of knowledge; and third, that 
his chief, and often only, interest lies far from the highly intel- 
lectual content of his courses—that content which he would have 
to assimilate thoroughly, were he to measure up to the Dean’s 
ideal. Everybody except college authorities knows the result. 
However appealing our college boys are as healthy young savages, 
they cut a sorry figure in the part of men who know all that can be 
known about the “business of living.” 

In short, as regards the typical undergraduate, Dean Meikle- 
john’s ideal is in no way being realized—and, what is still more to 
the purpose, it cannot be realized for many years to come. Presi- 
dent Butler has been the first to recognize officially in this country 
what all unprejudiced observers of American college life have 
always known; namely, that the merest handful of students carry 
out anything like the true aim of a college, and that the great 
majority are members of it for purposes as far removed from that 
aim as the East is from the West. 

Hence, to demand of the average student entrance requirements 
designed to show proper preparation for a course of education 
which is not, and cannot be, accomplished by him, is to imagine a 
vain thing. Let such requirements be placed, if desired, for the 
few boys who are fitted, by unusual ability and inclination, to be- 
come masters of life’s secrets. But as for “the general” hoi pollo, 
why reduce their actual preparation to a minimum; why accept — 
them burdened with heavy conditions; why admit them into 
courses for which they are totally unfitted? Why, indeed, when a 
change of entrance requirements, and a corresponding change also 
in the work of the college, might be made to render a real service 
to the great majority of students who cannot or will not breathe in 
the rarified atmosphere of Dean Meiklejohn’s ideal college course ? 
If we once recognize that for them this ideal is impracticable, and 
that for them college work can be no more than a simple continua- 
tion of a previous practical education, we shall find little in the 


- way of accepting preparation for life as also preparation for 


college. And then not only will the boys who get into college 
benefit, but those boys who can never hope to take a college course 
will be enabled to spend what little time they have for education 
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in doing things that will really prepare them for the life they 
soon must enter. 

But it is not so much this mistaken diagnosis of the case of the 
typical college undergraduate—his powers and desires— that ac- 
counts for Dean Meiklejohn’s attitude, as it is a wrong conception 
of the proper function and goal of a college education. To know 
all that there is to know about human life is a very partial aim— 
a paltry one compared with actually living largely and broadly. 
To know “a little of everything and everything about something” 
is trifling compared with being actually competent and disposed to 
apply a considerable range of knowledge to ordinary affairs— 
being able and willing to do the things we all have to do, in the 
light of a broad understanding. Moreover, no amount of “intel- 
lectual discipline” can be compared with the cultivation of a deep, 
serious outlook on life, and a desire to do helpful work in the 
world. 

All the more, then, might high school preparation for active life 
be accepted also as preparation for college, if the object of the col- 
lege were, in turn, made preparation for active life. 

But, if we may place faith in so many beautiful and touching 
addresses we have heard, our colleges do accomplish this end. To 
a slight extent and for a few boys, yes. An occasional student, 
able to find the bearing of one or two of his courses on the practical 
and all-engrossing business of living, may get from his college 
work something of permanent value. What is needed, however, 
—how sadly needed few realize,— is a direct application of every- 
day things by the professors themselves of college erudition and 
culture. Why not teach a boy, for example, something of such 
plain kinds of writing as he may really be called upon to do? 
something about the relative merits of newspapers and periodicals 
and how to read them intelligently ; something of personal econo- 
my in money matters; something of etiquette; something of the 
proper use of his time; something about the big problems that will 
confront him as a business or professional man, as the head of a 
family, and as a citizen of his country, state and city; something 
of religion. Why send a boy out into the world with a skull full 
of ill-assorted, ill-digested learning, seldom or never to be used or 
thought of again? Why waste in this way the splendid equipment 
of our colleges, when something definite could be done to make 
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him— if not a seer into the mysteries of human existence—at least 
a better father to his children, a wiser employer or employee, and 
a more efficient citizen, than the boy who cannot go to college ? 

Our college does not do these thing now. Our college graduate 
does not make himself count for uplift in proportion to his num- 
bers and to the opportunity he is supposed to have enjoyed. We 
turn our backs on all the facts in the case, if we think that the 
methods now in vogue do anything like as much to educate a boy’s 
mind and heart as would teaching that closely touched real life. 
If the preparation for life proposed by our high school teachers, 
be undertaken with a view to the broad usefulness of their students, 
and not with an eye single to immediate profit in dollars and cents, 
no sufficient reason exists why it should not be an adequate prepa- 
ration for courses at college which should have the same general 
object: the building of men who are intelligent, capable, and use- 
ful members of society. 

To sum up: First, the impractical character of high school 
work, necessitated by present college requirements, constitutes a 
graver problem than Dean Meiklejohn appreciates. Sxconp, the 
purposes for which these college requirements were designed are 
in fact not achieved. Turrp, those very purposes are fundament- 
ally wrong. Fourts, a purpose allowing as preparation for itself 
a preparation for actual life would be mueh more valuable to the 
great majority of college students than the present unattainable 
and improper purposes. THEREFORE, every reason exists why the 
preparation for life suggested by the high school teachers should 
be accepted as preparation for college, and the college courses 
altered to suit. 





Industrial Education 
By Don E. Mowry, Mapison, Wis. 


=O those of us who have given the subject of indus- 

trial education serious thought it is clear in our 

minds that one of the most potent factors in causing 

unemployment is the lack of educational facilities, 

industrial as well as academic. Theodore Roosevelt 

in his visit to Milwaukee last September, expressed 

himself as highly pleased with the showing which 

; . Milwaukee is making with her trade schools for 

girls and boys. This is just the beginning, he said, of a movement 

that is bound to make for a better citizenship. Milwaukee is one 

of the first cities of the United States to maintain at public ex- 
pense schools for industrial education. 

Modern industrial conditions seem to have little or no tendency 
to produce intelligent workmen. Workmen are no longer receiving 
that thorough training formerly obtained under the now extinct 
system of apprenticeship. The all-important consideration seems 
to be: How can the greatest amount of money be earned from the 
very beginning of one’s career. For this reason, the young men 
are apt to consider the present, relying upon the future for future 
needs, Even among the so-called better classes there is, generally 
speaking, no desire to perfect oneself in industrial pursuits. Op- 
portunities that are offered for industrial training, are under 
private control, for the most part, in the United States. The state 
has taken no important steps to provide for such education. The 
sphere of the state has been too narrow—it has confined itself to 
the academic field entirely. 

This may be due to the fact that the workingmen have been 
contemplated as producers—placed upon the level with the per- 
fected machine. A broader education has not been deemed an 
essential element in our industrial prosperity... The traditional 
balance between learning and labor has been completely usurped 


1The report of the Commission on Industrial and Technical Education 
(Mass.) gives the foreign status of industrial education. 
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by learning. Factories, and the rapid change which has been 
wrought in the industrial field, has changed our life. These con- 
ditions seem to have failed to attract the attention of our educators, 
Slight efforts have been made to repair the gap between the lost 
home training and the business world. True it is that several 
universities, through their correspondence departments, are now 
making rapid strides in the right direction. Factories are being 
induced to allow the workmen to receive technical education dur- 
ing the regular work day. Many private courses are given in in- 
dustrial branches by correspondence schools, Nevertheless the 
present system, if it can be called a system, is not complete or 
thorough. 

Those who really fear that industrial instruction will lead us to 
a misconception of the advantages of the division of labor, appear 
to live in the exercise of a very artless and simple faith in the 
power of society to set aside at pleasure the laws of economic de- 
velopment. While man has made some progress in the control of 
nature’s laws, he has hardly made a beginning in the control of 
economic laws whose governing power is in proportion to their 
immovability. So much more unfounded is the fear of a miscon- 
ception of the utility of the division of labor as one of the most 
efficacious of economic laws. Division of labor is not now an hy- 
pothetical expression ; it is a power which, like a power of nature, 
gains recognition. The division of labor has swept away feudalism 
and called civil society into life. It is a power which will bring 
civil society in its turn to the grave and will create a new society 
based upon organized manufacturing principles. 

“Would it not be a meritorious work to instruct our youth in 
the construction of whole articles, and thus overcome the stupify- 
ing influences of the division of labor, whose advantages our pres- 
ent civilization cannot and will not dispense with? Does not 
wisdom, as well as duty, command us to give those thousands who 
may be condemned to spend their lives in the tread-mill course on 
a simple, or, perhaps, upon a single spiritless operation, an insight 
into the attractive, satisfying and educative side of labor ?”’? 

The lack of skill among the wage earners is largely caused by 
the fact that skill has, apparently, no permanent value, no dignity, 
no appreciable approbation. The skill acquired after years of 


2R. Seidel, Industrial Instruction, p. 39. 
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work may be rendered useless as a means of earning a living by 
the introduction of machinery. The mind and the muscles of the 
workman have been trained in one given direction, and this train- 
ing renders him less fit for the operation of the machine—and for 
any other occupation. 

The plain men, labor reformers, who study the industrial situ- 
ation and its evolutionary processes, foresaw that adaptability and 
availability were worth more than skilled ability. They were 
among the very first to advocate and demand schools of technology. 
Schools, then, were to be placed in resistance to the demoralizing 
influence of the rapidly decaying industrial and social system. 
Schools were to be made an aid in the direction of enlightened 
citizenship. 

The educational opposition to industrial education is based upon 
the purely technical character of such education. Nevertheless, 
industrial education is not opposed to general education. It is a 
means of securing better general education. If the United States 
were as well supplied with industrial schools as some parts of Ger- 
many, and if they were as well attended, there would be in the 
United States more young people of high school age under indus- 
trial instruction than there are now under academic instruction. 
Boston, for example, would have more than 4,000 instead of about 
900 students in her Mechanics Arts High School and in the Free 
Evening Industrial Drawing schools.’ | 

It is partially true that present experiments in industrial edu- 
cation have been essentially economic in their nature and limited 
to very narrow grooves in which education has played but an in- 
significent part. But a second and much higher form of industrial 
education is being advocated at the present time by those who seek 
for the aim of this education (1) perfectability in manual skill, 
(2) a wider range of intelligence for the workingman, and (3) a 
better citizenship. With these ideas as a working basis, there can 
be little question but that industrial education will assume a higher 
sphere of activity. We are lacking, under our present educational 
system, that general industrial education which should lead up to 
our present incomplete system of technical education. Upon such 
a framework depends, in an important measure, our advancement. 
The more strictly industrial schools of today are managed by pri- 


1J, Millar, Technical Education, p. 5. 
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vate institutions. They are not cosmopolitan even in character, 
although they are run upon a basis which is far more practical than 
the German system. It is quite necessary for us to get away from 
the strictly pedagogical lines of endeavor and adopt a state policy 
that will embrace academic and industrial training jointly. The 
elements of industrial training, agriculture, domestic and mechan- 
ical sciences should be taught in the public schools. In addition to 
this elementary teaching, distinctive industrial schools housed in 
separate buildings, should be established. 

This is all the more necessary when we consider that the ma- 


. jority of children in the United States remain in our public schools 


only five years.’ It is evident that skill, requisite for competent 
industrial employment, cannot be acquired during these years of 
youthful development. The employers, with but few exceptions, 
provide no system of technical education. The “system of appren- 
ticeship” is a misnomer. The “helper” must help himself. The 
older employees are jealous of the new comer and consequently 
place barriers in his way, or lend him as little aid as possible. In 
various trades different lengths of time are said to be required to 
“Jearn the trade,” but in nearly all cases the particular trade could 
be learned in half of the time if the proper means of enlighten- 
ment were provided. Education should overcome the barriers of 
secrecy and seclusion. Without this industrial education a greater 
and greater number of men will be found without skill; and a 
larger number of men will grow old in a particular trade without 
ambition and without security. Young men are seeking employ- 
ment in the warehouses and in the offices. They do not seek work 
in productive industry. This may be due to the fact that no public 
supervision is provided for even a partial education in the indus- 
trial arts and sciences.*, The sharper competition which we must 
inevitably face demands that industrial knowledge must be pro- 
vided if we are to maintain our industrial framework. 

The employer who insists on employing children should be com- 
pelled to provide part-time day classes for those between the ages 
of 14 and 18 years. These youthful laborers should not be allowed 

1The report of the Commission to investigate industrial and technical edu- 
cation in Mass. shows. that 33 per cent. of all children of that state who begin 
work between the ages, 14-16, are employed in unskilled industries, and 


65. per cent. in low grade industries (p. 31.) 
. Smith, before the House and Senate of Pennsylvania, Feb. 15, 1877, p. 31. 
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to “work themselves up” without substantial advantages. And at 
the same time an effective check should be placed upon those em- 
ployers whose only salvation seems to be in keeping men and chil- 
dren from learning a trade. The growing division of farm labor, 
and the increasing complexities resulting therefrom, require and 
demand better educational facilities. We have no means, outside 
of our state and private agricultural colleges and our incomplete 
country training schools, for instructing the farmer in scientific 
farming. Few attempts are made to give agricultural instruction 
in the high schools for that matter. The children of the poor, and 
this class includes the immigrants as well, should be the first to re- 
ceive attention. Today they are among the last to be given instruc- 
tion. The best help for such as these is self-help—and this will 
never be possible under a system of pauperizing charity. . The 
workman has no incentive—no ambition to seek other avenues of 
employment. Life is a grind. Industrial education it would seem, 
can provide this incentive. Hon. Carroll D. Wright said a number 
of years ago that there was a constant decrease in the number of 
laborers who seemed destined to remain at the bottom; but this 
decrease, with the changing conditions, seemed hardly perceptible. 
' Industrial education is, however, a problem of and for the com- 
munity as a whole. It is in the cities, especially, that we find the 
illiteracy and the lack of skill in a particular trade. And, it is 
among the immigrants that the evil is most apparent. A recent 
report of the Western Passenger Association shows that fully fifty 
per cent. of all immigrants locate in our larger cities. If the immi- 
grants are to be allowed to come in such numbers it is quite certain 
that we must provide means for decreasing the number of un- 
skilled workmen in the next generation.1 The immigrant is unfit 
physically, financially and in many other ways, in most instances, 
to take up farming. ’ 

In speaking of his visit to Milwaukee, Theodore Roosevelt 
said :—“As soon as I was asked by the Press Club to come to Mil- 
waukee, I made up my mind that there was one thing I was going 
to see, and that was your system of trade schools. I feel that it is 

1p. F. Hall, in his “Immigration,” (p. 6), shows that the average of illiteracy 
among foreigners is about 25 per cent. The percentage of unskilled is a little 
higher. He predicts (p. 9) that if the present average holds to the end of the 


present decade the number of immigrants from 1901 will be nearly eight millions, 
while the former decade showed less than four millions. 
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important from the standpoint of our common citizenship, that 
each man should be able to do a little more than pull his own 
weight in the world. It is, of course, of literally vital consequence 
to have him trained so that he begins early to pull that weight 
effectively, instead of leaving him to be trained haphazard, so that 
he learns to pull his weight three or four years later, and not so 
well. That is what this school is doing. I feel that it is of the 
utmost consequence to the boy in his profession in after life. I do 
not have to ask about that. It is shown by the fact that I have met 
man after man, who, although he is past the age when he gets his 
tuition free, comes back here to pay to learn it; because he has 
found out that he does not learn by himself so well as he can be 
taught here under the circumstances under which this school is 
carried on. I feel that is of enormous importance. And I believe 
another thing. I believe that a by-product of your work here is good 
citizenship. I believe that each graduate, each man who as a boy 
has worked here, is more apt to turn out a good citizen; able to do 
his part with his fellows in the country, to make it a better place 
for all of us to live in.” 

Industrial education in the United States must be given more 
serious consideration by our educators if we are to produce a better 
citizenship; and this, together with the economic considerations, 
which should not be overlooked, will cause us, I am sure, to give 
this important educational subject more and more studied atten- 
tion. 











High School Biology and Sex Hygiene 


Hersert E, Water, Px. D., Assistant Proressor oF Bro.oey, 
Brown University, Provivenog, R, I. 
A paper read before the Providence Education Society on May 23, 1911. 


SHERE are many reasons why biological science 

should have a place in the high school curriculum. 

It is obviously important for everyone, as a matter 

of most immediate utility, to know something of 

the fundamental laws governing life in general and 

in particular the life he has himself to live; but 

further than that biology is a subject very rich in 

* cultural values, the consideration of which is likely 

to enlarge the horizon unexpectedly and to make this a decidedly 

more interesting world in which we live. The culture phase of the 

subject, however, although it is by no means the least important, 

is to be passed by in the present consideration and the emphasis 

placed upon the value of high school biology as a means for in- 

structing our youth in the important matter of sex hygiene. For 

this reason alone if for no other the study of biology in the high 

school ought to be fostered. I wish to consider the matter under 
four heads. 


1. 


Tue Rote Wuicu Sex Factor Piays 1xn Human Lire 1s Muocu 
GreaTeR THan OrprInarIty REALIZED. 


There are two fundamental activities, to which all others are 
subsidiary, common to all forms of life. They are the maintain- 
ence of the individual, or nutrition in the broad sense, and the 
maintainence of the species, or reproduction. The normal life, 
whether it be that of ameba or man, is the one in which these two 
universal functions are successfully maintained. The abnormal, 
or imperfect life, is the one in which they are not. Many phases 
of human activity may at first appear remote from these two great 
mainsprings of action but careful analysis will usually reveal at 
least an indirect connection. For example, such remote conse- 
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quences of our civilization as we include under the phrase “the 
dictates of fashion”, to obey which we put ourselves to endless 
trouble, are simply the relics of what, to the biologist, are second- 
ary sexual characters. As an illustration, the Easter bonnet is the 
human equivalent of the mating plumage of birds which is renewed 
annually, and, in spite of its frequent failure to do so, is put on 
to attract the opposite sex. There is no reason why the sisters in a 
nunnery should wear Easter hats. 

The establishment and maintainence of the home is the great 
nucleus around which the majority of human activities center. 
The labor of hand and brain, the achievements of science and in- 
vention, the adventures of commerce, the perils of war, all these 
are made to serve the home. Now, the two universal factors that 
in the last analysis, are the reason for the home are daily bread 
and the sexual life. Of the two factors the altruistic factor of re- 
production is perhaps more essential as a cementing cause for 
family life than the egoistic factor of self maintenance or nutri- 
tion. 

The reason why the love story is the one undying theme in liter- 
ature is because the sexual relation, or the love between man and 
woman in particular to which all other forms of human attachment 
are biologically secondary, does and always will play a major role 
in life. 

On the other hand the whole problem of the social evil or the 
“great black plague” as it has been fittingly called, with all its 
insiduous underground ramifications is of course directly sexual 
in nature. Of all the causes which result in unhappy, abnormal, 
incomplete or wrecked lives that fill our court rooms, our work 
houses and prisons, our insane asylums, our sanitariums and hos- 
pitals, the sex cause looms surprisingly large. Dr. Hooper, of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, reports, for instance, that 
of 4000 cases of men of which he had medical or surgical histories, 
in the one year of 1906, 46 per cent. either had or had had a sexual 
disease. Such illustrations might easily be multiplied. So it is 
that upon both the shady and sunny side of life sex plays a major 
role and owing to the conventionalities of our civilization which 
tends to conceal or to ignore the facts in the case, this role is much 
greater than is ordinarily supposed. 

My second proposition is: 
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II. 


IGNORANCE AND Fatse Ipgas Azsout Sex Have Far-Reacuine 
Resutts Wuicu SHOuLD BE AVOIDED. 


It is futile to hope to maintain the pristine innocence of, the 
child’s mind through ignorance. The negative, monkish method of 
attaining virtue by escaping from the world and its temptations 
has never been a victorious path of accomplishment. To ignore the 
existence of the sexual dangers that surround young and mature 
alike does not cause these dangers to cease to exist any more than 
sticking the head in the sand causes the foolish ostrich to hide it- 
self from its enemies. Moreover the innocent suffer through ig- 
norance as well as the guilty so that the consequences of ignorance 
are by no means confined to the ignorant but are often handed on 
to others. A large part of our deplorable attitude toward sexual 
matters is due to a certain false modesty surrounding the whole 
subject; a flower of our particular civilization. This sense of 
shame is absent from animals and differs widely among mankind 
without any common criterion, which shows at once that the sense 
of shame is due to conventionality rather than to any inherent 
purity associated with sex. 

It is shameful, for example, for the women of many Mohamme- 
dan countries to uncover the face to strangers although there is 
no hesitation in exposing every other part of the body. Again, tho 
Tubori women of Central Africa, according to the antropologist 
Waitz, “go about quite naked, wearing only a narrow strap, to 
which is attached a twig hanging down behind; they feel greatly 
ashamed if by chance the twig falls off’, and likewise the women 
of the Orinoco region would be quite as much scandalized to appear 
without certain streaks of paint on their naked bodies as American 
women would to find theselves down town on a shopping expedition 
without a petticoat. Our conventionalities allow a child to enquire 
freely about his heart or his muscles, or his bones or his lungs, or 
his stomach without any sense of shame but it is quite otherwise 
with respect to the organs of reproduction. There is nothing im- MA 
modest about a hen’s egg or the pollen of a lily but human sperm 
cells or mammary organs are tabooed subjects. That this attitude 
is desirable to a certain extent is no doubt true but when it is 
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pushed to the limit of prudery it is not only unfortunate but it is 
not good sense. 

Doubtless a large share of the preventable misery which comes 
under the eye of the physician in the course of his practice in con- 
nection with sexual disorders in adults could be relieved much 
sooner and more successfully if this sense of false modesty, gained 
in childhood did not forestall an earlier consultation. The result 
of all this unhealthy mystery that enshrouds sexual matters causes 
the child to explore for himself the forbidden land with a sense of 
guilty joy and to obtain a mass of misconceptions from various 
sources which are far worse than plain ignorance. If the subject 
of mathematics could by any possibility be placed on the index 
expurgatorius and enveloped in a halo of inviting mystery, as the 
subject of sex now is, I have no doubt that the normal child would 
learn, much to his surreptitious delight, from someone by the free- 
masonry of the underground method that two plus two are five and 
that sometimes, if you work it right, three times three will make 
ten. 

Knowledge of sex in some shape is bound to come. The question 
for us is, shall it come as an unemphasized part of the whole, 
naturally and correctly, or shall it come deviously, draped with 
obscene imaginings and freighted with vulgar error? For example, 
some of the’ many physiological fallacies that pass as good coin 
in the underground world from which our youth derive the most 
of their sexual education, are the following :— 

That the purpose of sex is to afford pleasure; that one has a 
right to do as he pleases in his own sexual experiences; that the 
exercise of the sexual function is necessary in order to maintain 
virility ; that chastity is impossible; that patent medicines are an 
effective safeguard against.sexual disorders ; that sexual errors are 
moral in nature and that penitence will at anytime permit one to 
escape the consequences and begin with a clean slate; that a boy 
or a man can come out unscathed where a girl or a woman cannot. 

None of these ideas are true yet they are in general circulation 
as truth. 
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III. 
To Treacu tHE Trutu Axpout Sex 1s a Proper FuncTION OF THE 
Srconpary ScHoo.s. 


It is easier to learn what is true than to unlearn what is untrue. 
If then we agree that it is essential to substitute knowledge for 
ignorance in the important matter of the sexual relation who is to 
do it and how is it to be accomplished? There is no doubt that 
ideally the best ones to lay the foundations are the parents, partic- 
ularly the mother. This foundation should be laid early before 
sex consciousness, with its exaggerated emphasis in the wrong 
place, has been aroused and should be tactfully given with the 
child’s questions as the initiative. Details and scientific exhaus- 
tiveness at this stage are, of course, out of the question but what is 
given let it be the truth as far as it goes. Unfortunately most 
parents either do not know enough biology to lay skillfully this 
ideal foundation in the home, or through either neglect or death 
fail to do so, with the result that as a matter of fact, the average 
child goes to school untaught or wrongly taught. Thus the prob- 
lem becomes the teacher’s, and particularly the high school 
teacher’s problem because this is the period of all the school life 
when sex most presses to the front and demands attention. In any 
case it is the logical service of the high school teacher, among his 
other missionary duties, to supplement the sexual knowledge of 
his pupils if not to tear down and build anew. 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University in a recent arti- 
cle reports, that “in the Mannheim Conference on sex pedagogy 
in 1905, the proceedings of which have just appeared in a stately 
volume, not one voice dissented from the proposition that sex 
should be taught in the later years of secondary boys’ schools and 
the only grave differences of opinion were as to what should be 
taught, how and by whom, and whether certain instruction should 
begin some years earlier, and as to whether and how girls should 
be taught.” 

Unfortunately again most teachers, as well as most parents, are 
not sufficiently trained biologically so they lack the suitable op- 
portunity to supply this immanent need of the pupil. More biolog- 
ical instruction is the way this deficiency can best be remedied. 
We cultivate the three R’s, we teach Latin and French and danc- 
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ing and all the rest but biology; the science of life, still elbows 
among the nebulous company of fads that are striving to gain 
entrance into the high school curriculum. This backward condi- 
tion is much truer for conservative New England than it is for the 
middle west. For example, Chicago for nearly twenty years has 
recognized the importance of high school biology in well established 
courses. It may be pointed out that if instruction in sex hygiene 
is placed as late as the high school it will reach only a limited per 
cent of the pupils since so many never attain to the high school at 
all. It is quite true that this may be the immediately apparent 
result, but, once biology is well established in the higher education, 
its influence upon the nature study of the lower schools will be 
so felt that a corresponding sane and correct foundation of ideas 
about life will be laid in the grades. This is particularly a subject 
in which to teach the child we should begin with the grandparents 
and the best results in the long run are those which look beyond the 
present generation. It still remains true that the high school is 
the time of the greatest sexual interest and consequently is the 
psychological moment for teaching the subject. 

The fourth and concluding point to be considered in this con- 
nection is as follows: 


IV. 


Tue Stupy or Generar Brotogy Arrorps THE ONLY NATURAL 
BacKGROUND FOR PRESENTING THE SuBJEoT oF Sex 
Hyerene Since THE Asrupt Metuop or APPROACH 
1s Lixkety To Dereat THE Enp Destirep. 


The great danger of the direct attack in the problem of teaching 
sex hygiene except in such cases as demand drastic treatment, lies 
in the fact that it is likely to be too abrupt and so, through its un- 
pleasant newness or its dangerous suggestiveness when interpreted 
in the light of what the pupil thinks he has already found out, it is 
likely to defeat the very end in view. This is why so many parents 
very wisely object to any attempt to meddle with their children in 
the matter of sex instruction because they fear that when it is 
presented as it usually is, if at all, without proper background, it 
is quite likely to excite needless curiosity, to induce morbidity and 
to destroy delicacy of sentiment. There may be such a thing as 
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“psychic rape”, to use the expressive phraseology of G. Stanley 
Hall. 

To my mind it is a step in the wrong direction to give isolated 
sex talks before high school pupils even though they may be given 
by persons with adequate knowledge and sufficient tact. The reason 
for this opinion is because such talks partake largely of the nature 
of warnings or of tales in which the moral is too conspicuous. The 
attitude of the preacher in this matter is not the most effective one. 
You remember the case of the small boy who was solemnly led 
aside and impressively told by his father not to do certain things 
“Because I know from bitter experience, my son, the consequences 
of doing these things and I am old enough to see the error of my 
ways.” “But, pa,” answered the small boy, plaintively, “I want 
to see the error of my ways, too!” 

Moreover, the abrupt presentation of sexual hygiene in the form 
of an occasionally injected talk has ho pigeon hole in the pupil’s 
mind where it may be stored away with other similar things, con- 
sequently the new information suffers the fate of all homeless 
things. It gravitates to the scrapheap and does not become a real 
part of the child’s mental resources. It would be the worst of 
pedagogical errors for the powers-that-be in the educational system 
to introduce compulsory sex talks into the school system no matter 
how they were sugar coated because in many instances it would 
come about that these talks would necessarily be given by teachers 
who knew not what to say and to pupils who knew not how to take 
what was said. 

It may be affirmed that no such piece of wholesale foolishness is 
contemplated even by those who are most impressed with the 
urgent necessity for instruction in sexual hygiene, but such action 
would be no more strange nor any more disastrous to good teach- 
ing than what is already largely in force through the misdirected 


energy of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union with respect 


to so-called “temperance physiology”. This case is a great peda- 
gogical blunder, as every teacher knows, because the emphasis is 
put in the wrong place and a distorted view of the truth results. 
It is morally wrong to intemperately teach temperance as the final 
end in view in all physiology and thus it is equally true that even 
when biology is taught as a background for sex hygiene the subject 
of sex ought to be treated not as the culmination and end in the 
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whole matter but simply as an integral part of the whole. It goes 
without saying on the other hand, that the course in biology should 
include sex and not be the emasculated variety, demanded in some 
quarters, wherein the play of Hamlet is presented but Hamlet 
himself is not allowed to appear. 

Furthermore, the use of medical tracts or booklets although they 
may be very tactfully worded and technically correct, should be 
made only as a desperate last resort because the printed pamphlet 
is the very method of the medical quacks who thus awaken many 
groundless fears in their ignorant victims. How are some pupils 
to distinguish the true from the partially true when it is all pre- 
sented in the same form? Now the truth to have the proper force 
must have a proper background, not a shaky, temporary staging 
hastily thrown together from whatever odds and ends may be at 
hand but a substantial foundation carefully and faithfully built 
with the element of time in it. 

The best interpreter of modern events is one who has a historical 
sense of what has happened in the past. To be a discriminating 
judge of reading one must have read some good literature. For 
a child to successfully interpret sexual matters he needs first to 
have evolved a certain degree of biological insight, a thing which 
requires time and a ripening acquaintance with the world of life 
of which he is a part. Thus the sex problem is strictly a biological 
problem, not a moral one, and when approached in its natural 
setting of cognate biological facts it loses its abnormal aspect and 
the truth gained becomes substantially incorporated in the mental 
fiber of the mind. 

There is not space here to point out in detail just how a course 
in high school biology may be made to lay a perfectly sane founda- 
tion for the important knowledge of sexual hygiene. Suffice it to 
say that, so far as my own experience which includes ten years of 
teaching high school biology goes, it does accomplish this result 
and that the subject of sex ceases to be a problem just as truly as 
the use and abuse of the stomach or the eyes ceases to be a problem 
which baffles the teacher. Individual elaboration of the theme 
may sometimes be necessary upon occasion but any pupil who has 
faithfully gone through a decent course in biology will not be con- 
fused and ashamed when he confronts the problems of his own 
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sexual life. The inevitable result will be less error and better 


To summarize, then, the attempt has been to establish four 
points :— 

1. The role which the sex factor plays in human life is much 
greater than ordinarily realized ; 

2. Ignorance and false ideas about sex have far-reaching re- 
sults, direct and indirect, that should be avoided ; 

3. Teaching the truth about sex is a proper function of the 
secondary schools ; 

4, The study of general biology affords the only natural back- 
ground for presenting sex hygiene since an abrupt method of ap- 
proach is likely to defeat the end desired. Therefore, if for no 
other reason, a general course in biology should be universally in- 
troduced and maintained in our secondary schools. 
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The World as Thought 


Prorressor F, Treupty, Aruens, O. 


LL will recall the words of Kepler, who after dis- 
covering the three laws of planetary motion, 
5 exclaimed, “O God! I think Thy thoughts after 
Thee.” All will recall the emotions almost uncon- 
trollable, which attended upon the near completion 
of that long and difficult inquiry by which Sir 
Isaac Newton, “sole voyager on strange seas of 
thought alone”, demonstrated the law of gravity, 
whose binding power affects not only worlds in space, and atoms 
in worlds, but systems of philosophic thought. All will recall the 
glorious nineteenth psalm, the supreme commentary upon which 
is modern science. All who have ever read Huxley or Tyndal 
will agree that the world is thought, clear and luminous, else how 
could the mind of man express its secrets in words'so adequate and 
full of feeling. 

Everything depends for interest upon the preconception with 
which the mind approaches its duty. It is necessary to realize 
that reality is not chaos but cosmos. It is necessary to grasp the 
thought that nature as exhibited before us is not a part of her, but 
the whole, that all is in each, and each isin all. It was Thoreau’s 
favorite conception, often expressed, that it was unnecessary for 
him to venture beyond the confines of Concord, to know the world. 
He made it the business of his life, and this is the secret of his 
writings, to interpret the universe in the light of what he was able 
to observe about him. Nature to him was a clock of cosmic propor- 
tions, on whose face man can read the procession of the thoughts 
of God. He was the counterpart of Emerson, his mind directed 
to the world of nature, Emerson’s toward the spiritual world, both 
coming out at the same end, and both philosophers alike. 

In a charming little volume bearing the modest title, “The 
Brook Book”, one finds carefully and most sympathetically the 
truth I would bring out. The writer simply records what she ob- 
served in successive wanderings along a little stream, things ani- 
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mate and inanimate, water as a tool of exquisite delicacy cutting 
its way through the earth, here creating shingly shores, there deep 
pools, now rapids where it ran laughing in glee, again still in its 
movement as the growth of the grass, now running beneath sharp 
cliffs where: 


“High rocks throw, 
Through deeps below, 
A duplicated golden glow”, 


again spreading out into tranquil, shallow reaches, now shadowed 
by ferns and grass through which the light falls in mottled forms, 
again like a mirror, reflecting every object looking upon it. She 
found it as we all have found it, typical of all streams. In the 
summer days, worn by the long and absorbing heats, it languidly 
journeys along if at all, or reposes in pools, or sinks wholly out of 
sight. In spring days it speeds like a deer in joyous laughter to 
its destination. Tennyson in his “The Brook”, and Lanier in that 
beautiful poem, one of his most delightful productions, “The Song 
of the Chattahoochee”, tell the same story, only in different lan- 
guage. It is not a tale of death, but of life, not of life in weakness, 
but of life in fulness, not of discords, but of harmonies. It is a 
tale of empires of people, little people, almost fairy people, but all 
organized, all engaged in appropriate occupations, group faithful 
to those within the group, but hostile to those without, no uncer- 
tainty here, no revolution, all contributing of their gifts willingly 
or unwillingly to friend or foe, all ingenious in offense and de- 
fence; none left without means of protection and none without 
food found to their hand, or subject to their cultivation. 

Now how typical all this is of flowing water everywhere. Those 
who have read Shaler’s “First Book of Geology,” or Fry’s “The 
Brook Basin”, charming presentations as they both are of natural 
forms in simple language, but truly conceived, will appreciate the 
reference, and how by him prepared to receive the teaching is 
found the forms of nature vitalized, shot through and through with 
light, and if one has truly grasped this conception, and has ever 
travelled afar, by the Ganges, the Nile, the Danube, the Rhine, 
the Tiber, how constantly his mind is filled with the thought that 
all rivers are the same in function, in form, in variation, in capac- 
ity for social welfare, in music, in order, in complete obedience to 
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law, “without variableness or shadow of turning”. To grasp the 
fact that water in streams, which must always be the form of run- 
ning water, is a tool of infinitely more delicacy than the Damascus 
blade of the Saladin, that it excavates, yet rounds its excavations 
into forms of exquisite beauty, and yet more than this, covers 
these rounded forms with textures far richer than the hand of 
man can weave, to appreciate also the fact that it is a life-bearer 
in the world, is to see the world under forms of thought, and 
thought of eternal duration. If the child is father of the man, the 
little streamlet is the river in epitome. 

This same line of thought may be applied to every other form 
of nature, to mountains, to plains, to rocks, to man and animals 
and plants, to the insect life, to star dust, or systems of worlds. 
Thought is formulated or if one may use a more striking term, 
imbedded in matter, in time and space, and as such is subject to 
the operations of that strange solvent the human mind. 

The conditions imposed in order to obtain living spiritual re- 
sults is undivided and unbiassed attention, attention without 
scepticism, attention with faith. In a singular sense it is true that 
“Credo ut intelligam”. It is almost as true that “Credo quia 
absurdum” ; for to the profound student of nature, strange things, 
almost apparently incredible beings leap upon the stage of life. 
It is true also that “Intelligi est percipi”. Augustine, Tertullian, 
Berkley were not students of the natural world. They were 
students of God’s will and way in men’s minds and hearts. But 
God moves not alone here. He moves as well in the world of 
nature. But everywhere nature as well as mind, exacts the price 
for its comprehension. 

There is no phenomenon in the world more interesting or won- 
derful than the fruitfulness of men who have compelled the world 
to yield up her secrets, some of them on the spot from which their 
feet have never strayed, others wanderers in every clime, yet hold- 
ing on to the one thing which animated them. Gibbon concentrat- 
ing his thoughts upon the fortunes of the Roman empire, Aristotle 
upon the nature of being, Socrates upon conduct, Paul upon the 
work of causing the face of his Lord to shine in the face of men, 
Pestalozzi and Froebel upon the child, Shakespeare upon the pan- 
orama of human life, Kelvin upon force, Peary upon the arctic 
night, Horace Mann upon the education of the American people, 
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Shaler upon geologic forms and activities, Burroughs upon ani- 
mate life, Muir upon the Sierras, Jordan upon fishes, Webster 
upon constitutional law,—what an assemblage of names to conjure 
with, and yet all exemplify the same truth that nothing is or can 
be witheld from him who will not be denied. “Seek and ye shall 
find,- Knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 

It must be added that in all this process of learning the imagi- 
nation while a powerful factor in making truth clear, must yet be 
regarded as the handmaid of reason. It must not be forgotten that 
if God geometrizes, the mind following Him must syllogize. All 
investigation is thinking; all thinking is comparing objects with 
objects held before the mind in the act of attention by the will. 
All comparison is based upon abstraction. The results of abstrac- 
tion are and must be, universal conceptions, out of which alone 
the mind forms its judgments. It is a long and difficult, and for 
the most part, so far as regards mental processes, an unconscious 
way from unorganized nature, unorganized so far as human 
thought is concerned, to the monumental creations of modern sci- 
ence. It is a long and difficult way from the babe in the cradle to 
the splendid old age of a John Bigelow. The instrument of devel- 
opment is thought, the occasion is experience, the matter is one’s 
immediate environment. Man’s life or soul may be defined as 
what he is doing or has done, what he is thinking or has thought, 
what he is feeling or has felt and what of it, if after all this one 
says: 


“Our little systems have their day ; 
‘They have their day and cease to be: 
‘They are but broken lights of Thee, 
But Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


The significance is this, that by such efforts men share if slightly, 
in the thoughts of God, and if in His thoughts, then in His life, 
which is life eternal. 

And this life is not the life of an abstract being without defini- 
tion, without possibility of being known. No, it is the life of 
nature, of sky and earth, of sunshine and song, of life and death, 
of love and joy, of hope and achievement. To know the earth in 
its fulness is to know God, for it is to “think His thoughts after 
Him”, for the world is Thought. 
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Great Educators* 
I 


Michel De Montaigne 


A. A, Wetter, Wenvett Puriures Hiex Sonoot, Curtoaco, Itt. 


O the world in general Montaigne is an unknown 
quantity ; to the litterateur in special he is a writer, 
T author and essayist, and only to the initiated few is 
he an educator. 
He himself tells us that. he was born between 
eleven and twelve o’clock the 28th of February, 
1533, at the castle of Saint Michel de Montaigne. 
His father was a man who took great pains with the 
education of his children, especially from the practical standpoint. 
He was anxious that Michel, for instance, should learn to know 
the dark side of life, so he accustomed him from his earliest youth 
to a simple mode of living, at the same time taking care “to teach 
him gentleness and liberty without harshness or constraint.” 

Michel, in his quaint, charming way, tells us of how his father 
caused him to be awakened to the sounds of a flute, so that the first 
impressions should be pleasurable and harmonious; how he 
learned Latin almost before he learned French, by being addressed 
in that language exclusively by the professor who taught him the 
tongue of Virgil and Cicero. 

When he entered school at six years of age the greatest savants 
of that time were his masters; men such as Grouchy, Muret, 
Guerente. When he left college he was fourteen years old, and his 
parents wishing him to take up jurisprudence, he began to study 
law. But his biographers are singularly silent on this phase of his 
life; not a word do we know of his doings during these years: all 
we know is that in 1559 he was in Bar-le-duc at the court of 
Francois II, and the year after that in Rouen where he assisted 


*A series of brief biographies of noted educators, to be continued in Edu- 
cation throughout the current school year.—Editor. 
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at the coming of age of Charles the Ninth. However, he must 
have taken an active part in the political affairs of his time, for 
in one of his prefaces he speaks of himself as: gentilhomme 
ordinaire du roi, a title which Henry the third also uses in a letter 
he addressed to him. Aside from that we have his “Instruction”, 
which he wrote from dictation, given him by Katherine de Medicis, 
and his correspondence with Henry the Fourth. 

Evidently he must have tired of court life, for in 1571 at the 
age of 38, he returned to his estates, where he placed the following 
inscription to be seen today: “Anno Christie..Ae. XX XVIII, 
pridie calend. mart. die suo natali Mich. Mont. . .servitii aulici 
et munerum publicorum jamdudum sinu pertaesus se intaeg. . 
in doctarum originum sinu recessit, ubi quietus et omnium securus 
quantillum id tandem superabit decurse multa jam plus parte 
spatti, si modo jam fataducant, exiguas istas sedes et dulces 
latebras avitasque liberati suae tranquillitatique et otio consecra- 
vit.” 

So far Montaigne had only been known as translator and editor. 
But as soon as he was fully settled in his retreat he began to: jot 
down his thoughts, without order or system, just as they presented 
themselves to his mind. These thoughts became a book, and the first 
part of this work, which was to immortalize its author, appeared 
in Bordeaux in 1580. 

In the course of time Montaigne was elected mayor of Bordeaux, 
but in the midst, or rather in spite of his administrative cares, he 
found time to add chapters to his book. 

The first editions were, however, coldly received, for they con- 
tained such original, unheard-of, profound ideas, that the public 
remained stupefied before so much originality. Furthermore, he 
spoke in the name of common-sense, of tolerance, of moderation, 
and in order to be listened to by the crowd one must flatter its 
prejudices and passions. Only a very few elect spirits understood 
from the very first the profound thoughts of this book and Juste— 
Lipse placed the author above the seven Greek sages. This famous 
polygraph was then the supreme judge of European criticism, and 
his verdict was the keynote of success for “les Essais”. They be- 
came popular immediately, and when the cardinal du Perron 
called them the “bréviaire des honnetes gens” everybody felt 
obliged to read them, and there is no doubt that they have exer- 
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Michel De Montaigne 4d 





cised a good influence on the political and religious opinions of 
that century. 

In these essays, the author says he leaves for his friends and 
relations a faithful portrait of himself, with his vices and virtues. 
The titles are unique and of a diverse character. “De l’affection des 
péres aux enfants;” “A demain les affaires,” “De la vanité des 
paroles ;” “Comme nous plurons et rions d’une mesme chose,” 
and so forth, and very often it happens that the contents of the 
chapters do not correspond to the titles. 

If we want to get at the views he holds on education we must 
wade through the whole number of his essays, for, as was said 
above, he made no pretense at classification, but wrote down at odd 
moments what happened to be uppermost in his mind. He was 
one of those fortunate men who find appropriate expressions for 
what they want to say. 

If we compare Montaigne’s ideal with that of the Renaissance 
we shall find that the latter attached the greatest importance to 
learning, while Montaigne maintained that virtue and the develop- 
ment of the faculties should come first. 

The chapter on “Du Pedantisme” alone contains some pearls 
worth setting: “We only work to fill the memory and leave the 
understanding and conscience to shift for themselves.” Or: “The 
care and the expense of our parents serve only to furnish our head 
with knowledge; of judgment and virtue we hear absolutely 
nothing. One person cries: There goes a wise man, and another 
one cries: There goes a good man; everybody will run after the 
smart man without even looking at the good man. We ask, does 
he know Greek and Latin? Does he write in prose or verse? But 
whether he has become better is the last question we put; although 
it should have been the first. We ought to inquire who knows best, 
not who knows most.” 

The opening words in the chapter: Apologie de Raimond Se- 
bond are: 

“Knowledge, in truth, is a very great and useful thing; those 
who despise it expose their ignorance; at the same time I do not 
hold it in such high esteem as some do, Herillus the philosopher, 
for instance, who held that it was knowledge that would make us 
wise and happy; or even as those do who say that knowledge is 
the mother of virtue.” 
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Montaigne recommends that knowledge which has a direct bear- 
ing on a life full of activity and experience. “Train the judg- 
ment,” is his battle-cry. His pupil is to draw his chief experiences 
from men such as Plutarch describes. For him the aim of educa- 
tion was the practical conduct of life and to a great extent his 
theory of education shows that practical sense. But it has also 
its drawbacks and shortcomings. First of all, as was the case later 
on with Locke and Rousseau, Montaigne’s system could be applied 
to the wealthy only, to those who could afford a tutor or who had 
money enough to spend on travel and sight-seeing; the poorer 
classes were not provided for in his curriculum; it was left for 
a Pestalozzi and a Froebel to administer to their wants. 

Secondly, his views on woman and her education are extremely 
narrow. He feared that education would mar the charms of the 
fair sex and therefore he would keep woman in ignorance of all 
that tends to widen her mental horizon. 

And thirdly, Montaigne has very little genuine love for children, 
showing a fondness for them only as long as they are amiable; 
forming thus a striking contrast to that other mind two hundred 
years later, whose key-note was love, sympathy and self-sacrifice. 

His pedagogy is one of moderation and discretion, and, while 
some critics, Pascal for instance, find it wanting in many respects, 
the healthy and broad views he held on education in an age when 
the narrow spirit of the Renaissance with its one-sidedness held 
sway, certainly entitle him to a place in the list of great educators. 
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Examination Questions for “King Lear”. 
Maup E. Kinestey, East Macutas, ME. 


1. What is meant by the “mythic” history of Britain? What was 
its probable origin? How was it regarded in Shakespeare’s time and 
from what source may Shakespeare have derived his knowledge of it? 

2. In what age of the world are the events related in “KING 
LEAR” supposed to have taken place? What is the point, in this 
connection, of the frequent reference to pagan and religious ideas? 

3. What sections of the island of Great Britain do you associate 
with the names of Albany, Cornwall, Gloucester, Kent? What differ- 
ence of rank is implied in the titles of “Duke” and “Earl”? 

4. What is meant by “Knights” in attendance on a king? What 
was the office of the “King’s fool”? Why are these pertinent questions 
for one studying “King Lear”? 

5. What is the plot of this drama? Name the characters immedi- 
ately concerned in the plot at the outset. 

6. If you had no idea of the story of the drama, what conclusions 
would you draw from reading Act I, scene 1? How much of the 
plot would be revealed to you? How many of the characters would 
be introduced to you? 

%. What word will best describe that mental characteristic of Lear 
which brings about all his trouble? Show the manner in which Lear 
is opposed in his plan and the manner in which he meets such re- 
sistance. 

8. Tell the story of the play in as few words as possible. To 
which class of Shakespeare’s dramas does it belong? What position 
does it hold in that class? 

9. Justify Cordelia’s conduct in Act I, scene 1. Does any better 
line of conduct, under the circumstances, suggest itself to you? 

10. Describe the situation of affairs at the opening of Act I, 
scene 2. 

11. A critic has said: “The consequences flowing from what Lear 
has done, make up three distinct tragedies which go on working side 
by side”. Show that this statement is true. 

12. What is the underplot of this drama? How does it compare 
with the main plot in the problem it presents? 
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13. Enumerate the events which lead up to the madness of Lear. 
Mention the personages who are the cause of the madness and those 
who are affected by it. 

14. Describe in full the Mad Scene. Mention all the devices by 
which Shakespeare increases the effect of the scene. 

15. When does the idea first occur to King Lear that he has been 
unwise in his distribution of his kingdom? What part does the Court 
Fool play in this connection ? 

16. What scene is the “emotional climax” of the plot? Of the 
underplot? Describe these scenes in their relation to each other. 

17. Describe the Hovel Scene. What effect has it upon the de- 
velopment of the plot? Why does Edgar pretend to be mad? What 
use does Edgar make of the madness which he has assumed ? 

18. What ideas in regard to insanity and the insane, anciently 
prevalent, made the disguise of a wandering madman a practicable 
one? What are the derivation and meaning of the word bedlam? 

19. What has the French War to do with the action of “King 
Lear”? Trace the allusions to this war throughout the play and show 
the importance of the event on each of the leading episodes of the 
story. 

20. Describe in full the closing scene of the drama. Comment on 
the effect produced by this scene. 

21. What qualities of the human mind does Shakespeare portray 
in his great tragedy of “KING LEAR”? Does the interest of the 
story depend upon the manifestations of these mental qualities or 
upon external objects ? 

22. Under what circumstances is this sentence spoken by Lear? 
“The little dogs and all, Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, see they bark 
at me”. Why is this simple exclamation so very effective and affect- 
ing? 

23. “KING LEAR”, although one of the most highly valued of 
Shakespeare’s plays, is seldom or never presented on the modern stage. 
Can you suggest any reason for this? 

24. Give five quotations from “KING LEAR” which are proverb- 
ial expressions in common use at the present day. 

25. Quote at least three criticisms of “KING LEAR” taken from 
various- sources and discuss each, illustrating your discussion by 
citations from the text of the drama. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


A prominent quality in the character of all highly successful men 
and a chief element in the attainment of success, is will power. It 
seems to us a not unfair criticism of the present generation of young 
people, especially in the cities and among the well-to-do classes, to 
say that they are notably lacking in this important quality. Too much 
is done for them. ‘They buy life’s pleasures too cheaply. They 
make amusement, entertainment, the doing of that which is agreeable 
at the time being, too much their aim and end in life. They do not 
look at themselves and the world in a serious, earnest way, with a de- 
sire to find a work and mission that shall be of real service, and that 
being hard to do greatly, will call for great qualities and sustained 
labor, and so bring out the best that is in them. Probably every 
thoughtful parent wishes his child to be first of all good and virtuous. 
But next, if not first, he wishes him to be forceful. Indeed, goodness 
itself is hardly good unless it has energy behind it. Without this 
element it is “goody-goody” rather than good. Worse still is badness 
without force. There is hope of reform and ultimate usefulness and 
success in a character that is energetically bad. But a weak, namby- 
pamby badness, easily influenced and led hither and yon by every 
shifting current, is the most hopeless of all material that the educa- 
tor or reformer encounters. The best intentions, the noblest efforts, 
the greatest self-sacrifices count for but little when expended on 
such material as this. But outside of the question of goodness or 
badness we have the difficulty of getting our average young people 
to take hold of life in earnest instead of just allowing themselves to 
drift. Neither the school nor the home can solve the difficulty alone. 
There must be intelligent co-operation. Parents must realize that it 
is not good for their children to have too much money, too much done 
for them, too much sympathy given them about the hardness of their 
lessons, the pressure of the school discipline, the requirements of the 
scholarship standard and all the rest of the school’s call to punctuality 
and faithfulness in the performance of duty. These are the things 
that create the warp and woof of character and stiffen the fibre of the 


child’s:mind. Their value will be greatly enhanced if the child is 


made to feel that he himself must do something to pay for the 
privileges which are his in being given an education. Self-made 
men are successful largely because of the discipline of the will which 
they have obtained by their struggle with almost overwhelming 
obstacles. The best scholars are usually those who have had to work 
the hardest to learn. Those who learn their lessons most easily, 
easily forget them. Teachers should make deliberate efforts to awaken 
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and strengthen the energies of the wills of their pupils. A strong, 
but well-disciplined will is a large element of success in every 
human life. The surroundings and influences of each child should 
be so shaped and directed as to help him to become a forceful, efficient 
member of human society for his own sake and for the good of the 
whole. 


We recently visited a large city park at an hour when thousands 
of people, from all classes, were present in their “Sunday best” 
clothes, to listen to an-open air concert. Taking a position where we 
could see the constant ebb and flow of young couples promenading up 
and down a central walk,-something challenged our attention to the 
differences in the form and carriage of the different young people 
of both sexes who were passing. Never before were we so profoundly 
impressed with the need of instruction in physical culture in our 
public schools. Scarcely a person passed us who was carrying the 
body to the best advantage, either for health or grace. One could see 
in nearly all of them many different elements of strength and beauty. 
But so many of these had been either neglected or positively counter- 
acted, or even destroyed! Here is a young man with broad, strong 
shoulders, which have become rounded forward, contracting his chest 
and throwing out his shoulder blades in an unpleasantly conspicuous 
way, suggesting a ready candidacy for tuberculosis, which might 
easily be avoided by a little careful discipline begun at once. There, 
sauntering by, is a tall handsome youth whose appearance is spoiled 
by a habit of toeing in, which should have been broken up before he 
was ten years old. Here the eye rests upon a fair young girl who 
would be positively charming but for an awkward habit of swinging 
her arms as she walks as if they were pump handles. And there is 
another who has laced herself into a close resemblance to an insect; 
and the young man who attends her little realizes how badly he is 
“stung.” Nearly all the defects one notices if his attention is called 
to them upon such an occasion, could be corrected by intelligent 
instruction. Such instruction cannot, or rather will not be given in the 
home. It must be given by specially qualified teachers who shall real- 
ize the immense value of such a service in the uplift of the average 
public health, and in the improvement in beauty and grace, of the 
coming representatives of the human race. However crowded the 
curriculum may be, there should always be a place in it for physical 
instruction. For good health and symmetrical, graceful bodies are 
the basis for well-disciplined spirits and well-stored minds. 


As a result of two years of committee work, the faculty of the 
University of Chicago has adopted a new plan for entrance to the 
university, and has authorized certain fundamental changes in the 
curricula leading to its bachelor’s degrees. 
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So far as concerns entrance, the new program accords to the high 
schools a much larger degree of independence in the arrangement of 
their curricula than has hitherto been the case. The university will 
still require fifteen units of entrance work, namely four full years 
in an approved high school, (from which students may enter by certi- 
ficate), but it will allow much greater flexibility in the studies which 
the high school students may pursue during their preparatory course. 

The university has been moved to make these changes largely be- 
cause it appreciates and sympathizes with the increasing demand laid 
upon high schools to meet.the immediate needs of their own com- 
munities. In response to pressure of this kind, the schools have found 
it necessary to introduce a much larger amount of vocational work 
than was formerly the case. The old academic subjects, rightly or 
wrongly, are not thought to subserve these community needs so effi- 
ciently as are subjects of a more practical character. In view of this 
movement which is going forward in the high schools of the country, 
the university has come to feel that its previous entrance requirements 
are out of harmony with the primary obligations of the schools in a 
way which is undesirable for all concerned. 

The university, therefore, proposes that one and only one subject 
shall be hereafter specificially required of the school, namely, English, 
which must be pursued for at least three years. In addition to this, 
in order to secure a desirable concentration of work, and to attain 
such intellectual profit as arises from the continuous study of a 
single subject, it is required that a student shall pursue one topic for 
at least three years, and another topic for at least two years. This is 
in addition to the requirement of English. The subjects thus pur- 
sued must be selected from among five groups of studies, to wit: 
Ancient and Classical Languages. 

Modern Languages. 
History, Economies, Civics. 
Mathematics. 

5. The Natural Sciences. 

Of the four entire years of work somewhat less than three must be 
devoted to work in these groups, together with English. The re- 
mainder of the student’s time may be devoted to any subjects which 
the school accepts for its own diploma. This permits a large measure 
of freedom to the school to introduce such vocational work as it may 
think wise without thereby rendering it impossible for its students at 
the same time to prepare for college, and to reach a decision to go to 
college late in the school course. 

It will be seen that this program contemplates obliging the student 
to connect his college and high school courses by continuing for at 
least one year in the latter, work begun in the former; that it obliges 
him to distribute his work to some extent over the more important 
fields of knowledge; that it obligates him to master the rudiments 
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of at least one foreign language, and that it puts him under obligation 
to concentrate a large amount of his work on one or more subjects 
before graduation. It is hoped in this way to avoid, on the one hand, 
the dissipation of intellectual energy and interest characterizing a 
purely elective system, and, on the other hand, to provide for special- 
ized work leading to the professions, and to various vocations. 


The 101st bulletin of the Department of Child Hygiene of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, consists, of the first comprehensive 
report of what American school systems are doing for the 
health of children. The report covers conditions in 1,038 cities, or 
nearly 90 per cent. of the important American municipalities. It 
traces the development of medical inspection of schools from its 
inception in Boston 16 years ago and gives details as to the army of 
school physicians, nurses and dentists now employed to safeguard 
the health of American school children. 

An examination of the report reveals the immense progress that 
has been made in the past decade. Ten years ago the number of 
American cities having systems of medical inspection was eleven; 
at the present time it is 443. The first school physicians were em- 
ployed by Boston in 1894. Now there is an army of nearly 1,500 of 
them. The first school nurses were employed by New York nine years 
ago. Now they number between four and five hundred and are em- 
ployed by eighty cities. Sixty-nine cities are regularly employing 
dentists to care for the teeth of their children. 

Marked differences are found between the different states with 
respect to progress made in providing for medical inspection. Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey stand easily at the head of the list with 
universal compulsory school medical inspection, while in Vermont, 
Mississippi, Montana and Idaho the municipalities have not even be- 
gun work. The greatest progress has been made in the Far East and 
Far West, the North Atlantic and Western States easily outranking 
those in the south Atlantic, South Central and North Central groups. 

A large portion of the report is given over to the hygiene of the 
school room and data are given for the 1,038 cities telling about the 
use of such modern innovations as individual drinking cups, sanitary 
fountains, vacuum cleaners and adjustable desks. The number of 
cities supplying individual drinking cups is nearly 300, while those 
having schools equipped with sanitary fountains number almost 
800. The figures show that the deadly feather duster is being rapidly 
banished. More than 60 per cent. of the cities use moist cloths for 
dusting purposes, and nearly 800 use dust absorbing compounds for 
sweeping. ighty-nine cities are cleaning their school rooms by 
means of vacuum cleaners. 

Contrasted with these evidences of progress are figures showing 
that fifty-one cities report that their school room floors are never 
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washed, and seven that the washing of school room windows is entirely 
neglected. In almost 1,000 cities instruction is given in the effects 
of alcohol and tobacco ; 649 have special courses devoted to the preven- 
tion and cure of tuberculosis; and 592 give lessons in first aid to 
the injured. The tables of the report are so arranged as to give all 
of the different sorts of information by state divisions, by individual 
states, and finally for each separate city of the entire 1,038. 


We believe that we are doing our readers a kindness in advising 
them to place their orders for periodical subscriptions, with some 
reliable agency or direct with the publishers, very early in the school 
year. This advice is based upon several years’ experience in filling 

eriodical subscription orders. We find that the American ‘people 
argely order their magazines in tlie months of December and Jan- 
uary. The result is that the publication offices, especially of the 
larger ‘and more important periodicals, are simply glutted with orders 
during those months. They are received by tens of thousands in a day 
or a week, and it is simply impossible to take care of them with any 
degree of promptness. They are pigeon-holed and often vexatious 
delays and costly errors result. By the time a given order is reached 
the edition of the month may have been exhausted and the sub- 
scriber’s file is broken. 

The remedy is to subscribe early in the autumn before the rush is 
on. We are sure that you will get better service in such a case and 
find the plan satisfactory from every point of view. 


The Illinois State Normal University is to make its hundred-acre 
farm an important factor in the education of teachers for rural com- 
munities. The farm will be equipped and conducted so that it will 
be a living demonstration of what is essential to economic success and . 
the betterment of rural life. The rationale and some details of this 
pe of normal school education are found in the proceedings of the 

oard of Education, from which we quote the following paragraphs: 

“There is a growing demand in progressive rural communities for 
young men and women as teachers who love country life, who under- 
stand the possibilities of the rural school and are familiar with its 
problems. In its past history the State Normal University has made 
no attempt to prepare specifically rural school teachers. The principles 
of teaching are the same everywhere. It has been assumed that the 
same subject matter is needed in the curriculum in town and country; 
hence if this subject matter and these principles were mastered, the 
intelligent teacher can adapt his methods of instruction and manage- 
ment to the peculiar conditions of his own school. The act estab- 
lishing this school in 1857 provided for instruction in the elements 
of the natural sciences including agricultural chemistry, animal and 
vegetable physiology. This provision looked to the special needs of 
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the farmers of this great agricultural State, yet until the past few years 
no attempt was made to give an agricultural coloring to any of the in- 
struction in chemistry or in animal or vegetable physiology and the 
lands donated for the specific purpose of practical experiments in agri- 
culture have been leased to nursery companies. It is now the plain duty 
of the normal school to recognize that our students who are to teach 
in the country need a special body of knowledge relating to country 
life, and that the young teacher must not be expected to apply prin- 
ciples skilfully to new conditions, without a good deal of discussion 
of such conditions. 

There is a considerable body of important knowledge relating 
to farming that the young farmer is not likely to learn 
unless he begins upon it in the school. The origin, composition, 
physics and chemistry of soils, the reasons for drainage and tillage, 
the function of fertilizers, the value of rotation, the life habits of 
parasites, the diseases of plants and animals are matters of which 
the ordinary farmer knows little. Moreover, plant propagation, the 
combating of insect pests, the war on weeds, the rearing and feed- 
ing of live-stock to be thoroughly efficient must be rational, not merely 
empirical. Farming must be scientific, the elements of the science 
must be taught in the schools. This institution should add to its 
faculty a professor of agriculture, a man trained in a good agricultural 
college. He should instruct his students in agricultural science and 
use the farm to illustrate and demonstrate important principles and 
exemplify good farming methods.” The President, David Felmley, is 
efficiently carrying out these recommendations and the results will, 
we are sure, justify the methods. 


A notable transference during the summer is that of United States 
Commissioner of Education, Hon. Elmer C. Brown to the Chancellor- 
ship of New York University,—a position of commanding influence 
and power. Superintendent P. P. Claxton of Tennessee succeeds Mr. 
Brown at Washington, which is a strong appointment. We trust that 
in due time the National Bureau of Education will receive from Con- 
gress a support commensurate with the ability of its head and the 
greatness of its possibilities. At New York University, Dr. Carl A. 
Krause has been appointed lecturer on “Methods in Modern Lan- 
guages.” He will use the “Direct Method” that has been so successful 
in Germany. Dr. Frederick Montesen will be lecturer on “Foreign 
School Systems.” Four courses in “Experimental Pedagogy” will be 
given by Dr. Paul R. Radosavljevich. Commissioner Claxton will 
make the principal address at the opening of the fall term on Satur- 
day, September 23, at 10.30 A. M. 
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A Brief for the Classics 


Epwarp Porter Davis, Howarp UNIvErsiIty, 
Wasuinerton, D. C, 


Suummutywmm02LE opponents of the classics have so echoed the 
: arguments of one another, the feebler minds taking 

T up and reverberating the words of the stronger, that 
| many an unprejudiced listener has been brought 
= to believe that after all there must be much force 
cnn? in their tirades. This is an age of radicalism and 
apostasy and any group, who cry out against old 
Summ institutions and can propose a substitute for the 
established order of things, gets an eager hearing. There is, 
moreover, a class of thoughtful men who are sincere in their 
doubt as to whether the advantages claimed for the classics can 
not be as well gained with a smalled expenditure of time and 
energy. The purpose of this paper is to review briefly and dis- 
passionately the present status of the classics, and to arrive at 
some conclusion justified by the past and present history of the 
contention between the pro- and anti-classicists. 

About fifty years ago, Herbert Spencer severely attacked classic- 
al study and in somewhat lesser degree all language study, assert- 
ing that science and history possessed very great utilitarian virtues 
and that linguists and literature, like music and art, served little 
to advance the world’s material progress, which, according to Mr. 
Spencer, is the sine qua non of all progress. His mighty genius 
commanded and still commands unquestioning acceptance of all he 
says on the part of many who feel’that the prince of modern phil- 
osophers can arrive at no illogical conclusion. In referring to 
Mr. Spencer’s famous essay, Professor Bennett of Cornell Univer- 
sity says, “Herbert Spencer has often and.with great acumen 
justly convicted other thinkers of unwarranted assumptions and 
bad logic, but in the present instance he seems to cap the climax 
in his absolute begging of the question at issue. The value of 
Latin (and this statement holds equally well for Greek) can 
never be proved or disproved by passionate declarations of its 
worth or worthlessness. Spencer unfortunately has not attempted 
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to go beyond these methods, and it is doubly unfortunate that 
this attitude has been assumed by a thinker who exhibits such 
exceptional seriousness, candor and intellectual integrity, and the 
influence of whose utterances must inevitably be so great.” 

Following Mr. Spencer have come a large numbef who have 
attacked the position of the classics, claiming that they do not 
give such power as is usable in other pursuits, that they fail to 
develop capable and clear thinking, that they do not foster more 
culture than less exacting subjects and that they deal with old and 
for the most part, forgotten institutions and are out of keeping 
with the genius of this modern age. 

The classics a few generations ago, held indisputably the com- 
manding position among all other subjects of the school and col- 
lege curriculum. Mathematics and philosophy shared with the 
ancient tongues almost the entire time of the student. The recent 
development, however, of the natural and physical sciences, the 
rise of good modern literature and the commercial spirit of the 
age have retired Greek and Latin to a place co-ordinate with or 
subordinate to the modern subjects, and have even forced them 
to defend their right to remain. No longer is there any necessity 
for one or two studies to sway the curriculum, and even the 
friends of the ancient languages do not desire to have them re- 
stored to their former dominion. For more than two thousand 
years they have kept alive the fire of learning, the spirit of schol- 
arship, and the love of the artistic and the noble; that they 
should now be relegated to a position of inferiority would be 
extremely unfortunate. And this feeling is not produced by sen- 
timent and the mere love of tradition, but by the inherent qual- 
ities of the subjects themselves. 

Language study is a logic. The mastery of inflections and prin- 
ciples, of syntax, and the application of these in reading and 
translating, furnish a valuable mental discipline. The faculties 
of judgment and reasoning are brought into active play. It is 
generally agreed that the classical languages better than any others 
provide this training because of their difference in structure, 
word order and feeling. To render accurately a Greek or Latin 
sentence into idiomatic English, a student must understand its 
forms and constructions. A French sentence, on the other hand, 
may often be translated correctly with little knowledge of either. 
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Many go further even than this and say that Greek and Latin 
better than other subjects in the curriculum develop those facul- 
ties of the intellect which man must employ in his daily life. This 
latter claim has been met by the counter claim of the anti-classicists 
that as good, if not better, disciplinary training is given by other 
subjects, notably the sciences, and that the superior informational 
value of the latter (a statement, however not universally con- 
firmed) makes them more desirable in every way. 

The test of a theory is found is practical experience. Testi- 
mony from American, French and German sources on this ques- 
tion ought to be fairly conclusive in settling the dispute as to 
whether the training gained from classical study is transferable to 
and usable in other pursuits. 

Principal Mackenzie, discussing this point before the Associa- 
tion of Colleges arid Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, said, “Twenty-three years ago, when I was a stud- 
ent at one of our foremost academies, there was no scientific or 
English course; that is, no course without Latin, Those who 
know the history of the school for the century closing in the seven- 
ties, know her brilliant achievements in developing mental power 
with Latin as the staff of the pupil’s mental life. Meantime, in 
company with all our fitting schools, she, too, has established an 
English course without Latin. I could give no umbrage nor be 
charged with indelicacy, were I to repeat the statements made to 
me by her teachers as to the unfavorable change in the intellectual 
tone and character of the institution. There are in this associa- 
tion an earnest, skillful, experienced body of teachers connected 
with our high schools and other schools of secondary grade.- I 
have yet to meet one such teacher who, administering courses of 
study both with and without one or two of the classical languages, 
does not, however reluctantly, affirm that satisfactory scholarship 
is found only on the so-called classical side and that therefore no 
satisfactory substitute for Greek and Latin has yet been found. 
President B. I. Wheeler of the University of California, declared 
it his conviction that French and German cannot compare with 
Greek and Latin as effective instruments of secondary training. 
These strong statements went wholly unchallenged in the long dis- 
cussion which followed. 

Fouillée, a French educator, in a footnote to his “Education 
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from a National Standpoint” says, “One of our most eminent 
critics (Ferdinand Brunetiére) before his connection with the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, was on the staff of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure and taught French literature to the pupils at the 
Collége Chaptal and at the same time to the mathematical stu- 
dents at the Lycée Louis-le-Grande and the Collége Sainte-Barbe. 
At Chaptal almost every boy passed through his hands, as he took 
each class some time or other during the week, and in this way 
he knew the boys in six classes, of course of varying ages. ‘Now,’ 
says M. Brunetiére, ‘I feel, after this experience gained under 
exceptional conditions, that for opening the mind and for general 
development, for a knowledge of our own tongue and for literary 
skill, the boys who, instead of a classical training, have received 
a purely French education, with the addition of modern languages, 
are at least two, and perhaps three years behind their fellows.’ At 
Louis-le-Grande and Sainte Barbe, M. Brunetiére’s pupils had 
done Greek and Latin grammar only, and had never had a 
thorough grounding in that, intending only to devote themselves 
at an early period exclusively to mathematics. Here again the 
superiority of even a little classical training was equally marked.” 
“These observations,” adds Fouillée, “agree with my own while I 
was engaged in teaching.”’ 

The Philosophical Faculty of Berlin, asking the German gov- 
ernment to reconsider its action in opening the universities to 
graduates of the Realschulen, presented a memorial signed by pro- 
fessors of mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, zoology, economics, 
philosophy, English and German, stating that the non-classical 
students were inferior to the classical when the two came to- 
gether to do university work, even when that work was in science 
rather than in literature. 

Careful, daily translation develops a fine feeling for synonyms 
and requires the exercise of good judgment and taste in their 
selection. It causes the pupil to acquire a sense for form and 
style, and trains him to express himself with clearness and pre- 
cision. By reason of their inherent differences in thought-forms 
from our own tongue, the classical languages serve these ends 
to an unusual degree of efficiency. The customs and institutions 
of the ancient world are just sufficiently different from ours to 
demand for their understanding and interpretation the exercise of 
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the very faculties most needed in English composition. There is 
no better language exercise. 

Further, modern customs are so directly the outgrowth of ancient 
ones, and modern politics and philosophy so intimately connected 
with the spirit of the Greek and the Roman, that there is no ade- 
quate appreciation of the one without some more or less familiar 
knowledge of the other. Again, the Latin language has supplied 
the English with so great a proportion of its vocabulary and so 
large a part of its atmosphere, that English might almost as well 
be called a Romance as a Teutonic language. 

The English epic and the English drama are merely a continua- 
tion or extension of the Greek epic and the Greek drama. Méil- 
ton’s great masterpiece and Shakespeare’s plays are inheritances 
from Homer and Euripides; it is only as the student of English 
literature grounds himself thoroughly in the classical that he comes 
fully into an appreciation of his own. This holds true with almost 
equal force of the whole field of modern European literature. 

The claim is made that the study of the classics is of little or 
no vocational or utilitarian value, and that, during the period of 
training, the time of the student should be spent in gaining useful 
knowledge, instead of such knowledge as can not be transformed 
into bread and butter. But what subjects, may we ask, as gener- 
ally taught in our schools and colleges have any real vocational or 
utilitarian value? Which subject of the college course enables 
a student to earn a living after he has left the academic walls? 
Scarcely one. They all serve to put him in touch with the spiritual 
and intellectual inheritance of the human race, to give him power 
and grasp, to enlarge and broaden his sympathies, and to increase 
his usefulness. The student of physics or of economies after long 
study has not gained such information as will earn him a living. 
The science and philosophy are of no more actual service than the 
classics in setting a man up in the commercial world. Their aim 
is to train the mind and broaden the soul which, after all, is the 
same as the aim of the classics. The places to get real vocational 
and utilitarian training are trade schools, the technical schools, 
the professional schools. 

But aside from all this, is edheatton: to be put on a purely com- 
mercial basis? Even if certain subjects possessed a greater prac- 
tical value, are they for that reason to drive the humanistic out 
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of education? There are things more to be desired than great 
riches and more to be cherished than silver and gold. Happiness 
is not wholly dependent upon material possessions. A sufficiency 
is all the wise man wants. Contentment depends upon the wisdom 
and imperturbability of the mind and not upon houses and land, 
stocks and bonds. A life is more important than a living and 
manhood is worth more than money. 

It is sometimes said that the modern languages should displace 
the ancient because of their greater usefulness; the student may 
want to read French, Spanish and German books, may have to en- 
tertain foreigners at home or travel in strange lands. The per- 
centage of modern language students who read foreign works after 
graduation, or who ever travel abroad or entertain foreigners at 
home is so small as to be negligible. French is no more practical 
than Greek. There is no commercial, bread-and-butter value in 
any foreign language study. Says Professor Grandgrent of Har- 
vard, himself a noted modern language scholar, “A better case 
should be made for the placing of dancing in the curriculum; 
nearly all pupils are likely to have opportunities to dance, but not 
one in fifty will see Europe or be called upon to entertain a 
European.” 

The reading of the classics in translation is said in some quar- 
ters to convey all the practical information that years of study 
of the original can give. This is true of writings that are valuable 
only as cold informational dissertations, and holds as well for the 
modern as for the ancient tongues. But it does not hold true of 
real literature. The genius of a language cannot be communicated 
in a translation. A sound acquaintance with language study makes 
clear that the perfect epics of Homer lose much of their beauty, 
charm and spontaneity in their translation into English, French, 
German or any other tongue. The English language cannot ex- 
press the Italian temperament; in a nation’s tongue are crystal- 
lized its morals, religion, ideals, civilization, spirit, in fact, its 
self, and no other can fully express the finer and subtler literary 
beauties of the original. 

The civilization of Greece and Rome has never ceased to com- 
mand the admiration of all scholars of subsequent time. The 
genius of the Greeks in art and literature and the constructive 
ability of the Romans in law and world dominion give them a 
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place which bids fair to be conspicuous in education as long as 
education retains even a semblance of its present self. Greek 
poetry, hoth epic and dramatic, rose, developed and reached its 
crown among a population remarkably small. Greek art in all of 
its branches, except music, has never been improved upon. The 
modern world takes its ideas of democracy and its ideals of phil- 
osophy and ethics from the Greeks. The matchless civilization of 
a matchless people will ever remain the paragon for the races of 
the earth. 

Upon its portals the founder of Cornell University left a legend 
which shall forever thrill the human soul: “I would found an in- 
stitution where any person can find instruction in any subject.” 
This is a lesson in Catholicity. Their love of truth and breadth of 
view protect the learned and scholarly from casting aspersions 
upon humanistic training. Art exhibitions and musical festivals 
elevate men’s souls, but do not directly increase the earning power 
of their bodies. And classical study will not disappear from any 
college curriculum that pretends to be liberal as long as men appre- 
ciate art and literature, the beautiful and the exalted. 


i’ 
Bogie 
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Foreign Notes 


A SENsATIONAL Paper. The world of educational affairs presents 
at the present time a livelier scene in England than in any other 
European country. The echoes of the Imperial Conference on Educa- 
tion are still ringing; the debate on the appropriations has but just 
closed, and the Holmes-Morant circular is a burning issue. Beside 
the circular, the other events are dimmed. The paper was marked 
“confidential” and it was possibly supposed that what was privately 
communicated to three hundred persons would be known to nobody ; 
but the whole world knew it within the brief space of a month. The 
secret came out in the House of Commons; it was the sensation in 
the public press not for one day alone, but for several days, and 
every educational association in the land has had its say on the docu- 
ment. The great association of teachers, the N. U. E. T., at its 
summer convention stopped the ordinary course of proceedings for 
half a day to express itself on the subject. 

As regards the origin of the mischievous paper, the principal facts 
are as follows: Its author was Mr. E. G. Holmes, until lately the 
Chief Inspector of Schools under the Board of Education. It ex- 
pressed opinions formed by him in view of previous inquiries en- 
trusted to his official subordinates; it was passed on to his superior, 
Sir Robert Morant, the permanent Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the original copy bore the mark of the latter’s approval; 
thus sanctioned the circular started on its mission of “sweetness and 
light.” This mission pertained to the local inspectors, with whom 
the Board of Education has nothing at all to do, excepting in the dis- 
interested way of general concern for the public good. The local in- 
spectors are appointed, if at all, by local school authorities, their func- 
tions are not the same as those of the Government inspectors, and 
they owe no allegiance to the central authority. The confidential cir- 
cular expressed decided opinions as to the kind of persons whom it 
was desirable to have on the local force, and drew invidious com- 
parisons between ex-elementary teachers serving in that capacity and 
the university graduates (Oxford and Cambridge) appointed as 
junior inspectors under the board. The former were characterized 
as “uncultured and imperfectly educated.” The board inspectors 
were covertly advised to use their influence to secure the appointment 
of men “of the varsity type” for the local service. Full particulars 
of this injudicious circular are given in the report of the Parliamen- 
tary discussion of its contents and in current educational, and non- 
professional journals. Mr. Holmes, who had retired from the ser- 
vice before the revelations, in a public letter assumed the entire re- 
sponsibility for the blunder; Mr. Runciman the president of the board, 
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confessed that he had not seen the paper before it was circulated, 
repudiated its sentiments, and ordered its withdrawal; but the storm 
is not allayed and is spending itself upon Sir Robert Morant, who, in 
spite of much excellent service for the schools, is regarded as the 
embodiment of arrogant officialism. 

The settlement of the matter is not yet in sight, but it is certain 
that the great body of English teachers will not rest under the im- 
putations cast upon them, and they have the power of an organized 
body and strong representation in Parliament. 

By the irony of fate the Holmes’ circular came to light just on the 
eve of the publication of a book by the author entitled “What Is and 
What Might Be.” It is a searching, critical, and suggestive study of 
education and an arraignment of the deadening influence of officialism. 
It is a curious fact that the book refutes the general interpretation 
put upon the circular and promises in spite of it to be widely read. 
The question raised by the “confidential circular,” namely, that of 
values in the inspection service, is one of deep interest when dispas- 
sionately considered. 

The French system which as a whole is far from perfect, offers 
admirable suggestions in respect to this particular. There are local 
school committees, but no local inspectors, excepting in Paris and one 
or two other chief cities. The government inspectors and sub-inspec- 
tors are, as a rule, university men, but they must have served for a 
specified term as teachers; so that if they bring to the inspection ser- 
vice, the “culture” and “detachment” of scholars, they bring also the 
experience, understanding and sympathy of teachers. In this country 
we lack efficient inspection of schools; but we have some supervisors 
who may learn from the English sensation what to avoid, and from 
French example what to imitate. 


ANOTHER FRENCH ExaMPLe. The French believe in rewards 
and punishments but they administer both in the spirit of modern 
philosophy which suits the effect to the deed. The following incident 
reported in a contemporary journal shows an application of the prin- 
ciple in a new form of prize: 

In the month of July forty French secondary school pupils, twenty 
boys and twenty girls, went to London to spend four weeks in study- 
ing the English language and life in England. These visitors to the 
metropolis varied in age from fourteen to eighteen, and they travelled 
in two parties, the boys and the girls being separated, under the leader- 
ship of two teachers. Their time whilst in England was divided 
between the practical study of English and systematic sightseeing, 
with particular regard to things connected with Anglo-French com- 
mercial relations. Some of the number were winners of scholarships 
offered to the best pupils in every secondary state school in France. 
The prize awarded is left to the discretion of each head master, but 
in many cases it consists of four weeks’ foreign travel free of cost. 
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Sometimes the winners are sent to Germany, sometimes to Italy or 
Switzerland, and in other years to Spain or Belgium and Holland. 
Those who were not scholarship winners had been sent over by an 
association (L’Art a l’Ecole), formed for the purpose of brightening 
the lives of school children and enlarging their mental horizon. The 
necessary funds are provided by the profits derived from amateur 
concerts arranged for the purpose in all towns where branches of the 
association exist, and by subscriptions. At the end of the four weeks’ 
visit each of the boys and girls was required to write a report of the 
impressions received by the observation of life in London. 


CoLontaL Epucation. The importance of special education for 
colonial life is recognized in the plans for the new university at Ham- 
burg, which, if carried out, will make the faculty of colonial science 
the distinguishing feature of the university. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lyons, has issued an elaborate prospectus for the course of co- 
lonial instruction maintained by that body. Marked prominence is 
given in the program to the Chinese language, history, and customs. 
The role of the United States in the extreme Orient forms a subject 
in the course. 


A ZeaLovus Minister. The Italian Minister of Public Instruction, 
Signor Credaro, urged upon the Chamber of Deputies the pressing 
need of education in the kingdom, in his speech on the budget for 
the current year. Among the evils to be dealt with, he noted in par- 
ticular that 822 schools which exist in theory are actually not in opera- 
tion for the want of teachers. At the same time, the normal schools 
are steadily losing, the registration having declined from 3,957 stu- 
dents in 1907 to 2,446 in 1910. The minister urged the superior 
claims of primary education for liberal support from the government; 
secondary and higher education which are for special classes should 
command support from their patrons. 

The appropriations for education have been considerably in- 
creased during the past two years, but many needed reforms are still 
waiting the funds necessary for their realization. 


A. T. 8. 
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Book Notices 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. By G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., LL. D., Pres- 
ident of Clark University and Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy. 
D. Appleton & Company. 2 volumes. $7.50 net. 


Anything from the pen of Dr. Hall commands attention from the edu- 
eators of the world. These sumptuous volumes present in carefully 
wrought out form, the subjects upon which he has been lecturing for 
many years past. The principal topics of modern education are fully cov- 
ered and the latest results of their scientific study are presented by the 
mind and hand of this master. While we speak thus in high praise of the 
books and their author we are not unmindful of a certain tendency to 
startling and sometimes extravagant statements which characterize Dr. 
Hall’s style. Those who know him and often hear him have become ac- 
customed to this “forcible” and easily adjust themselves to the same: 
With due allowances for this defect the reader will find in these splendid 
volumes enlightenment, suggestion, instruction and inspiration. The 
chapters are dynamic. They start new trains of thought and investiga- 
tion. They impress one with the vastness of the field of labor occupied 
by the educator and the universality of the interests which he represents. 
Here are a few of the chapter headings: The pedagogy of the kindergar- 
ten; the educational value of dancing; the religious training of children 
and the Sunday School; the pedagogy of sex; industrial education; the 
budding girl; Sunday observance; pedagogy and the press. The volumes 
are almost encyclopaedic and will find their place along with the author’s 
“Adolescence” in every library that makes any pretense of pedagogical 
completeness. 


THE SOCIAL DIRECTION OF HUMAN PROGRESS. An outline of the 
Science of Eugenics. By Wm. E. Kellicott, Professor of Biology, Goucher 
College. Published by D. Appleton & Co., April, 1911. Price. $1.50. 


This recent little volume states succinctly and in very readable form 
the present status of Eugenics, Humanity has no more fundamental issue 
confronting it than raising to a higher plane its own kind; the bettering 
of the human stock for and during future generations. Many nations 
and many men have dreamed of this as an ideal but only recently has 
science given us the tools to work with in this field. The Science of 
Eugenics is new and for its laws to be put into operation, the first need 
is a dissemination of knowledge of its aims and methods. Prof. Kelli- 
cott has made a valuable contribution. The profound gravity of the sit- 
uation, the positive methods of procedure for betterment that we now 
have, and finally, the immense improvement that will accrue to future 
society are successively and convincingly treated. It is well worth read- 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION. By J. Welton, M. A., Professor 
of Education in the University of Leeds. Macmillan and Company Lim- 
ited. London. Price $2.40. 

This is a careful study of the relations of psychology and education. 
These relations are studied in the actual lives of children. Facts of ex- 
perience are sought and their connections observed and the development 
of life as a whole set forth. Those who are interested in child study will 
find the volume particularly suggestive and helpful. Bodily endowment, 
general mental endowment and variations in mental endowment and the 
direction of school activity are chapter subjects which are treated with 
special fullness and ability. The book makes a real contribution to 
knowledge of the subject and will be welcomed by students of the sci- 
ence of education. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN GER- 
MANY AND THE UNITED STATES, by John Franklin Brown, Ph. D. 
New York. The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.25 net. 

Dr. Brown, who is already known as the author of “The American High 
School” and a teacher of repute, in the book before us lays before the 
reader a vast fund of information—valuable and at first hand touching the 
thorough way in which Germany prepares men for this work. This ma- 
terial was largely gathered two years ago, while he was serving as ex- 
change teacher of English at Halle, and he acknowledges his deep indebt- 
edness to Dr. Wilhelm Fries, one of the great educators of Germany of 
our time. Every American teacher would do well to study this book and 
learn how Prussia, through a whole century, has been testing and devel- 
oping masterly methods for training teachers,—by laborious study, by 
examining systems and teaching, by criticising ahd being criticised—to 
become adepts in their chosen profession. Such men when they have won 
their positions are well paid and duly honored and have much incentive 
and freedom to work out their ideals and win name and fame. Dr. Brown 
regrets, as every thoughful reader must, “the low standards of training 
that actually prevail among us.” He points out ways by which our stand- 
ards may be raised and the efficiency of our teachers increased. This book 
deserves wide and careful reading. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM. By William 
T. Foster, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Co. Price, $1.50. 

The author of this book, who is president of Reed College, has given 
us an interesting and valuable study of a most important problem. Every 
college officer,—Trustee, President, or Professor—will find in this broad 
and thoughtful survey of the college curriculum, with the unprecedented 
changes of the last forty-four years, much food for thought. How 
simple were the courses of earlier times and how rigidly were they ad- 
hered to! Then came William Smith of Philadelphia with his keen logi- 
cal, revolutionary ideas, which were later carried still further by that 
brilliant son of Virginia, Thomas Jefferson. But it was reserved for 
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President Eliot of Harvard to inaugurate the great changes which Ticknor 
and Longfellow had desired and to bring in the complete electric system 
which has wonderfully broadened the curriculum and which evidently has 
come to stay. This great change is not an unmixed good. It has points 
of weakness and is liable to abuse. And yet, on the whole, it has brought 
new strength and power and gives the earnest student rare opportunity to 
make the most of himself. This book is the fruit of great labor and de- 
serves careful reading. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. By John C. Dun- 
can, Ph. D. New York. D. Appleton & Co. Price, $2.00, net. 


Professor Duncan, who is connected with the University of Illinois, has 
put the business world under great obligations to him by the preparation 
of this most serviceable book. Young men who are about to engage in 
business will find it to their advantage to read these pages carefully and 
thereby “gain a clear conception of the principles underlying the success- 
ful conduct of industrial enterprises.” The author has had the help of 
leading men connected with the greatest trusts and manufacturing firms 
of the country; such men as Judge Gary, H. C. Folger, Jr., H. E. Neise, 
L. A. Osborne and William Laughlin,—men who employ labor by tens of 
thousands. Under “economic environment,” he discusses materials, mar- 


-ket, water power, climate, plant location, business concentration and 


specialization, etc. Under “Equipment of the Plant,” he considers its 
type, by-products, ideal layouts, fire hazards, light, heat and ventilation of 
building, etc. Under “organization and management,” he discusses the 
labor force, payment of worknien, record of workers, raw material, goods 
and equipment. In helping to plan wisely, to prevent waste, and to se- 
cure better methods, this book will prove of incalculable benefit to 
thoughtful business men. 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE AND EDUCATIONAL VALUES. Second edition, 
1911. With review and bibliography of the literature to date. W. H. Heck, 
M, A., Professor of Education, University of Virginia, John Lane Com- 
pany, New York. Price, One Dollar Net. Postage 10 cents. 

The table of contents will indicate the scope of this volume, which is an 
able philosophical discussion of an old subject that is ever new in Educa- 
tional circles. The chapters present the following topics: The Problem; 
Review of Discussions; Review of Experiments; Observations; Localiza- 
ation of Function; General Concepts of Method: A Standard of Educa- 
tional Values; Elementary Cirriculum; Secondary Curriculum; Bibliog- 
raphy and Index. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By 
R. L, Archer, M. A., Professor of Education in University College, Bangor ; 
W. J. Lewis, B. Sc.; and A. E. Chapman, B. A. Adam and Charles Black, 
London. The Macmillan Company, United States. 

The new conception of Geography as a branch of learning is carefully 
worked out in this volume. The central idea is “the effect of natural 
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agencies on human affairs.” The first chapter discusses in a suggestive 
way the aim in teaching geography; chapters follow on the subject mat- 
ter, its arrangement, the conception of regional geography, work of the 
first standards, maps and the teaching of maps, physiographical side of 
geography, principles of climate, etc., ete. The work is original, thorough 
and suggestive. 


THE CLASSIC MYTHS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND IN ART. (Re- 
vised and enlarged edition). Accompanied by an interpretative and illus- 
trative commentary, by Charles Mills Gayley, Professor of the English 


Language and Literature, University of California. Ginn & Company. 
Price $1.60. 


The purpose of this work is to familiarize students and general readers 
(1) with the Greek, Roman, Norse, and German myths which have accli- 
mated themselves in English-speaking lands and have influenced the spirit, 
form and habit of English imaginative thought; (2) with the uses to 
which these myths have been put in English and American poetry; (3) 
with the principal masterpieces of ancient- and modern sculpture and 
painting, illustrative of mythological subjects; and (4) with the history 
of myth and the more evident interpretations of the various narratives 
recited in the text. 

The book is adapted to the needs of pupils of the eighth to the tenth 
grades in our schools, and to use as a guide to paintings and sculptures 
of mythological subjects in museums and galleries. 


WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT. By Clarence Arthur Perry. In- 
troduction by Luther Halsey Gulick, M. D., Charities Publication Commit- 
tee. Price $1.25. 


This book discusses a subject of large importance to the community. 
It is the first and only book we have seen upon the theme, which is a 
modern “happy thought” that needed but to be stated to commend itself 
to a large part of the tax payers of the country. Why tie up large sums 
in great plants that are capable of ministering continuously to all classes 
and use them for only a few hours a day part of the year for a single 
class—the children. The school house is coming to its own as an educa- 
tional center ministering to old and young, day and evening, every day 
in the year. And this book tells how. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR, by Harry Edwin Burton, Ph. D., Professor of 
Latin in Dartmouth College. Silver, Burdett & Co. Price $.90. 

In this book the author undertakes to give not only the facts needed by 
the student in the elementary school but also to give the more unusual 
and more complicated ones, to the end that the book may be used by the 
student in college as well as in preparatory school. While the book includes 
the more uncommon forms and constructions, there is faithfully excluded 
all material which would be confusing to the beginner and neglected by 
the more advanced students. The essentials are presented with the greatest 
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possible simplicity for the beginner. Familiarity with such a grammar 


acquired at school will be of immense value to those who continue the 
study of Latin in college. 


CICERO’S LETTERS. Selected and edited by Ernst Riess, Ph. D., De- 
partment of Classics, Boy’s High School, Brooklyn. Price 60 cents. The 
Macmillan Company. 


There are one hundred and sixty-six letters in this collection, which are 
edited for use in freshman classes, the aim being to present a readable 
text, with notes and introduction of an elementary character. The guid- 
ing principal in the selection of letters was to have the student form a 
clear picture of Cicero, not only as a man in public life, but also in his 
private relations to family and friends. The introduction discusses letter- 
writing in its appropriate position as a branch of literature. 


Owning to the limited space and the large number of books sent us for review we are able 


only to acknowledge receipt of the following, though each one of these volumes merit a 
separate review notice.—Publishers of Education. 


ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Bulletin 30, Part 2. Haiudbook of American Indians. Edited by Freder- 
ick Webb Hodge. Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Bulletin 40, Part 1. 
Frank Boaz. With 
Washington. 


Handbook of American Indian Languages. By 
Illustrative Sketches, Government Printing Office, 


ISSUED BY THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


Report for the year ended June 30, 1910. Volume 2. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington. 
ISSUED BY THE NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY. 
Yearbook of Legislation, 1908. Bulletins 37-39. Edited by Clarence B. 


Lester, Legislative Reference Librarian. Published at Albany by the 
University of the State of New York. Price $1. 


ISSUED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Bulletin No. 423, City Government by Commission. By Ford H. Mac- 
Gregor, B. A. Published at Madison, Wisconsin. Price 40 cents. 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Journal of the Proceedings and Addresses of the Forty-eighth Annual 


Meeting held at Boston, Massachusetts, July 2-8, 1910. Published by the 
Association at the Secretary’s office, Winona, Minn. 


ENGLISH TEXTS, CLASSICS, PROSE AND POETRY. 


Maemillan’s Pocket Classics; Select Orations. Edited with introduction 


by Archibald McClelland Hall, Ph. D., B. D. Macmillan Company, 25 cents, 
net. 
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Longmans’ English Classics: The Vision of Sir Launfal and Selected 
Poems. Edited with notes and introduction by Allan Abbott, A. B., Head 
of the Department of English, Horace Mann High School, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York; Longmans, Green & Co. 25 cents. 

Merrill’s English Texts; Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, edited by W. D. 
Lewis, M. A. Price 30 cents. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth, edited by Brainerd Kellogg, LL. D. Price 25 
cents. Lord Byron’s Childe Harold, Canto IV, and the Prisoner of Chillon, 
edited by Charles Elbert Rhodes, A. M. Price 25 cents. Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company. . 

Standard English Classics; Selections from Byron, edited by Samue) 
Marion Tucker, Ph. D. Price 30 cents. 

Selections from the Old Testament, edited by Henry Nelson Snyder. 30 
cents. 

Dickens’ David Copperfield, edited by Philo Melvyn Buck, Jr. 70 cents. 

International -Modern Language Series; Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, edited 
by B. J. Vos. Price 60 cents. Ginn & Company. 

Riverside Literature Series; Extra number AA, Vision of Sir Launfal 
and Rime of the Ancient Mariner, edited by H. A. Davidson, Paper, 15 
cents. 

Extra number BB, Courtship of Miles Standish, Snow-Bound, and the 
Raven. Paper, 15 cents. 

Extra number CC, Selections for Memorizing and study, poetry and 
prose. Paper, 15 cents. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Riverside Literature Series: Jewett’s A Night Before Thanksgiving, A 
White Heron and Selected Stories, edited by Katherine H. Shute. Price, 
25 cents. 

Shumway’s The Nibelungenlied, edited by Daniel Bussier Shumway. 75 
cents. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Selections from the Riverside Literature Series for Seventh Grade Read- 
ing. Selections from the Riverside Literature Series for Eighth Grade 
Reading, chosen by Superintendent Pearse and the Principals and Teach- 
ers of Wilwaukee. Price 40 cents each. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

American and English Classics for Grammar Grades, edited with bio- 
graphical sketches, portraits and notes, Houghton Mifflin Company, 55 
cents. 

The Silver Series of Classics; Idylls of the King and Macbeth, 30 cents 
each. Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, Books I, VI, XXII, XXIV. 25 cents. 

Milton’s Select Minor Poems, edited by James E. Thomas, 25 cents. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Company. ; 

Poetry for Schools. Arranged and edited by Florence Holbrook, Prin- 
cipal of the Forestville School, Chicago. Book I, for Grades IIT, IV; Book 
II, for Grades V, VI; Book III, for Grades VII, VIII. With portrait. 
frontispieces of Longfellow, Shakespeare and Tennyson. Price 20 cents 
each. Charles E. Merrill Company. 

Merrill’s Story Books; Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, by Lewis Car- 
roll. Illustrated. Price 30 cents. Charles E. Merrill Company. 
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Riverside Educational Monographs; The Recitation, by George Herbert 
Betts, Ph. D. Price 60 cents. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Religion Rationalized, Volume II, by Rev. Hiram Vrooman. The Nunc 
Licet Press. 

An Anthology of Modern English Prose (1741-1892), by Annie Barnett 
and Lucy Dale. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25 net. 


Sm MRE A RCN NE ve 


Truths, Talks with a boy concerning himself, by E. B. Lowry, M. D., 
Forbes & Company, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. Price 50 cents net, postage 
5 cents. 

Open Air Crusaders. A story of the Elizabeth MacCormick Open Air 
School, edited by Sherman C., Kingsley. Price 50 cents. Published by the 
Open Air Crusaders, 51 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

The Psychology of Christ, by Emily Dudley Wright. Cochrane Pub. Co., 
New York. 

A Beginner’s History of Philosophy, Vol. II, by Herbert Ernest Cush- 
man, A. M. $1.60 net. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The Higher Education as a Training for Business, by Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, University of Chicago Press. Price 55 cents postpaid. 

The Unfolding of Personality as the Chief Aim in Education. By Thisel- 
ton Mark, D. Lit., B. Se. University of Chicago Press. Price, $1.07 postpaid. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


Elements of Business Arithmetic, by Anson H. Bigelow and W. A. Ar- 
nold. Price, 70 cents. 


Dictation Day by Day, a modern speller, by Kate Van Wagenen, 20 
cents. 

The Study of History in Secondary Schools. Report to the American His- 
torical Association by a committee of five. 25 cents net. 

The English Language, Book II, by James P. Kinard and Sarah Withers. 
55 cents. 

Craftsmanship in Teaching, by William Chandler Bagley. $1.10 net. 

The Speech for Special Occasions, edited by Ella A. Knapp, Ph. D. and 
John C. French, Ph. D. $1.10 net. 
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Periodical Notes 


Among the magazines not to be omitted from the vacationist’s selection of readi 
matter for his outing is The Atlantic Monthly for August. Fiction, of which Mrs. Cornelia 
A. P. Comers’ brief novel holds the place of honor, predominates in this number, but there 
are many pages devoted to articles serious, practical and informing Harper’s Magazine 
for August shows a varied and unexcelled table of contents. There is a continuation of 
Margaret Deland’s novel, ‘‘ The Iron Woman,” a half dozen exceptionally good short stories, 
several poems and a galaxy of readable miscellaneous papers. The August issue of 
cott’s Magazine has thirty-two extra pages of interesting veneene. and presents some attrac- 
tive new features, among them a department devoted to translations of tales by foreign 
authors, entitled “Short Story Masterpieces.” August Suburban Life gives its readers 
numberless happy suggestions as to cheerful, economical and satisfactory ways of spending 
their vacation. It also has some wonderfully bright articles. One by Agnes Noyes Wilt- 
berger being exceedingly clever; it is entitled ‘ As Human asa Hen.” Of the numerous pa- 
pers calling for especial attention in the Angust American Review of Reviews we would 
mention “ Admiral Togo, Type of Samurai,” ‘“‘Our Public Schools as social Centers,” and 
“ The British Empire and the Federation of the World.” 
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xvii ADVERTISEMENTS 





VITAL FEATURES OF THE NEW 


Hart & Feldman Plane Geometry 


By C. A. HART, Instructor of Mathematics, Wadleigh High 
School, New York City, and DANIEL D. FELDMAN, Head of 
Department of Mathematics, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, 


Price, 80 Cents 


1. Argument and reason are arranged in the parallel form. 
2. Every construction figure contains all necessary construction lines. 


3. The definitions of plane closed figures cover the whole figure, composed of 
both boundary line and plane bounded, thus meeting the student’s natural conception. 


4. The area of a rectangle is introduced by actually measuring it. 


5- The subject is correlated with arithmetic, number concepts being developed in 
connection with areas, as well as in-other portions of the book. 


6. The numerical treatment of magnitude is explicit, the fundamental principles 
being definitely assumed. 


7. The indirect method of proof is consistently applied. The method used here 
is convincing and clear. 


8. The book is based on sound principles. The legitimate claims of the prac- 
tical movement have been recognized in the fact that nearly every definition, principle, 
and theorem ha been introduced or followed by questions and concrete exercises that 
bring the abstract ideas within the student’s comprehension and make them a part of his 
everyday experience. The proofs of most theorems are complete. 


g. The mechanical arrangement is such as to give the student every possible aid in 
comprehending the subject matter. The letters used for designation of figures are of the 
same size in text and figures. Unusual care has been taken in the use of symbols; e.g, 
a small letter when used in a figure always represents a line and never an angle; and a 
number thus used always represents an angle. 


10. The book is the outgrowth of an experience of many years in the teaching of 
mathematics in secondary schools. The text, in almost its present form, has been used 
by a number of different teachers, in classes of all stages of development, and under all 
possible conditions of secondary school teaching; it has also had the advantage of the, 
criticism of very many experienced teachers of mathematics throughout the country. 
The book in its present form is therefore the combined product of experience, classroom 
test, and severe criticism. 










Ready this Fall. If you are interested in such 
a book, write to us for fuller information. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO | 


